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THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT with DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 


—_—_— -- 


G9" + Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveh 
lords of the South prescribed, as a Roary po 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . .'To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 














| Sovernment of the nation is to establish an artificial 


riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 


majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’—Jouw Quincy Apams. 
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The Liberator. 


PROCEEDINGS 
rag WOMAN'S SIGHTS CONVENTION 
93p ann 247TH, 1850. 


HELD AT 


wORCE TER, OF T. 
, call previously issued, a Convention 
rig ee duties and relations of women, 

nley Hall, Worcester, Mass., on Wednes- 


’elock 


called to order by Sarah Earle, 


’ tldo 
h, at i 


n was 


f Mary A. W. Johnson, of Ohio, Jo- 


Hathaway, of western New York, was cho- 


President, pro tem. 
1 of Phebe 
f Massachusetts, was chosen Secre- 


Goodwin, of Pennsylvania, 


i . of Eliza Barney, of Massachusetts, a 
:mittee was appointed by the Chair, 
Fliza Barney, of Mass,; Mrs. Nichols, of Vt. ; 
oN. H.; Charles C. Burleigh, of Conn. ; 
tt, of Me.; Pliny Sexton, of N. Y.; M. 


Yominating UOT 
\ sts 


Asa Poster 
on, of Ohio; Rebecea Plumley, of Pa. ; 
of R. L 
tl of the Convention was then read by the 
t, Mr. Hathaway 
nominating officers reported the 
f\lowing list, which was adopted by the Convention : 
ont~PAULINA W. DAVIS, of R. I. 
William H. Channing, of N. Y. 
Sarah Tyndale, of Penn. 
& s~Hannah M. Darlington, of Penn. 
Joseph C. Hathaway, of N. Y. 
t, Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, took 
in address, (See last page.) 
rs. Mott, the 
resident's address was left open 


consideration of the 


M. A. W. Johnson, the Nominating 


s were appointed to nominate a Business 
Mrs, Mott spoke at length upon the condition of 


ithe duties dev 


ylving upon this Conven- 
jon, that it may do its part toward her elevation. 
Mrs, Johnson, from the committee to appoint a Bu- 
s Committee, reported the following names, 
ich wer pted by the Convention :— 
M. A. W. Johnson, of Ohio; Wim. Lloyd Garrison, 
f Mass.; Ernestine L. Rose, of N. ¥.; Harriet K. 
Hunt, of Mass.; Lucretia Mott, of Penn.; Lucy 
Stone, of Mass.; Wm. H. Channing, of N. Y.; E. 
W. Capron, of R. L.; Abby HL. Price, of Mass.; Wm. 
¢; Samuel May, Jr., of Mass.; Su- 
f Kk. L; Anna Q. 'T. Parsons, of Mass. 
tion of Mr. Foster, a committee of four on the 


w h were adopted 


n finance was appointed, viz. :—Martin 


rah Hal 


f Mr. Foster, all persons present were 


Stowell, Sa 


k, Dr. Martin, Susan R. Harris. 


vated to take part in the discussions, but those only 


’ roiled their names as members be allowed to 


Mr 


Hathaway, one of the Secretaries, read letters 
Elizur Wright, E. A. Lukens, L. A. Hine and 
abeth Wilson 

ton of Mr. Foster, voted, that all business 
§ Convention be submitted to the Business Com- 
Un motion of Mrs. Earle, voted, that when we ad- 


m, W im to meet this afternoon, at 2 o'clock. 


Vn niotion of Mr. Foster, Frederick Douglass was 
) the Business Committee. 
tion, adjourned. 


Artexxoox Session. The Convention met at 2 


k& The President, Mrs. P. W. Davis, in the 
chats 
Be minutes of the morning session were read by 
+ M. Darlington, and adopted. 
Mrs. Price the n 


hannin 


; offered an address. 
r, Wr % : i 
. . A, g, from the Business Commit- 


“ed a preamble and resolution, which were 
f v 
4 by Mr, Channing, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. A. K. 


4 ©. C. Burleigh, The following are the 
souuOnS >— 


vradow very contracted sphere of action pre- 

r ‘af, arising from an unjust view of her 
. 5 » “apacities and powers, and from the infringe- 
unt Of her Just rights as an equal with man, is high- 


“ Urious to her physical, mental and moral de- 


PMent; there fore, 
Resolved, Tr ll 
“ , That we will not cease our earnest en- 
a “ “eure for her political, legal and social 
“Qty with mz intil 
me ‘man, until her proper sphere is deter- 
mned—by yw} 
none What alone should determine it,—her 
: es and Canacit « t i 
' ‘pacities, strengthened and refined by an 
“A IN accordance with her nature, 
Uy , 
~~ @journed, to meet at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
EVENT 


By ' Session. Mrs. P, W. Davis in the chair. 


} )} 2 ” . 
aes ne Convention—The discussion of 
Dole and res Mullion offered at the morning 


Speakers—\W i 
Mott peakers—Wm. H, ( hanning and Lucretia 





me — on behalf of the Business Com- 
Sod | wp *everai resolutions, which were dis- 
SOC | . Prim < 
K. Poets} Phillips, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Mott, Mrs. A. 
*08ter, James No Rug, ; 
ge es N. Buffum, and Stephen S. Foster. 
_ __ #0ns Were as follows :— 
Rese lved T 


e 





“at every human being of full age, and 
Ta prone — Pei 
* proper length of time on the soil of the 


2, Ww duired 
iuired to obey law, is entitled to a 


ho 18 re 
ae its er fmente - 
Pts ae ‘actinents; that every such person, 
Property lat is te 
st ot or labor is taxed for the support of 
“SOL, 18 entitle j i 
Ss entitied to a direct share in such gov- 
. Therefore, 
80lved T 
ed, Tha re ; 
Tight of suffrore t Women are clearly entitled to the 
*s*, and to be considered eligible to of- 


th . 

“Re OMission to d 

ae = © demand which - 
Upabio ach, on 

pr Sie Tecreancy to duty . * her part, a 
" Toss Usarpation . 
“@ endured : 
“present the h 






tg 


the ao 
5 © age, is bou 


acknowledge no 
*maie’ should be Stricken 


married parties, demand a thorough revisal, so that 
all rights be equal between them ;—the wife have, 
during life, an equal control over the property gained 
by their mutual toil and sacrifices ;—be heir to her 
husband precisely to that extent that he is heir to 
her ;—and entitled, «t her death, to dispose by will of 
the same share of the joint property as he is. 


On motion, adjourned, to meet to-morrow morning, 
at half past nine. 
Mornino Session, Oct. 24. 
The Convention met at half past nine, A. M. 
The President read the following impromptu poem, 
suggested by the Convention : 


A Woman's Rights Convention ! 
There’s music in the word ; 
Through every vein of living frame, 


My warm life-blood is stirred. 


A Woman's Rights Convention ! 
Deny it every man ; 

Then right the evil done her 
That instant, if ye can. 


A Woman's Rights Convention 
Is not laid low in dust ; 

A better time is coming, 
Because it will and must. 


A Woman's Rights Convention ! 
Ring out the word on high; 

If my brother man will help me, 
To help myself I'll try; 


And with the power given me 
By one all-gracious Lord, 
Obtain my right, in every light, 
By ploughshare, not by sword. 
A Woman or Tus 19TuH Century. 


The minutes of yesterday's afternoon and evening 
sessions were read by J. C. Hathaway, and adopted. 

Letters addressed to the Convention were read from 
Mrs. E. C. Stanton and O. 8. Fowler, by M. A. W. 
Johnson, and one from Samuel J, May, by Mr. Hatha- 
way. 

Wm. H. Channing, from the Business Committee, 
reported a series of resolutions. : 

Resolved, That as women alone can learn by ex- 
perience, and prove by works, what is their rightful 
sphere of duty, we recommend, as next-steps, that they 
should demand and secure— 

1, Education in primary and high schools, universi- 
ties, medical, legal and theological institutions, as 
comprehensive and exact as their abilities prompt 
them to seek, and their capabilities fit them to re- 
ceive: 

2. Partnerships in the labors, gains, risks and re- 





munerations of productive industry, with such limits 
only as are assigned by taste, intuitive judgment, r 
| their measure of spiritual and physical vigor, as tested 
| by experiment : 

| 3. A co-equal share in the formation and administra- 
| tion of law, municipal, State, and national, through 
| legislative assemblies, courts and executive offices: 

| 4. Such as may become the guardians of pure 
fe and honorable manners—a high court of ap- 
peal in cases of outrage which cannot be and are not 
| touched by civil or ecclesiastical organizations, as at 
present existing, and a medium for expressing the 
highest views of justice dictated by human conscience 
and sanctioned by Holy Inspiration. 

Resolved, That a Central Committee be appointed 
| by this Convention, empowered to enlarge their num- 
bers : (2) Industrial avocations ; (3) Civil and political 
rights and regulations ; (4) Social relations ; who shall 
correspond with each other and with the Central 
Committee, hold meetings in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, gather statistics, facts and illustrations, raise 
funds for purposes of publication ; and through the 
press, tracts, books, and the living agent, guide public 
opinion upward and onward in the grand social re- 
form of establishing woman’s co-sovereignty with 
man. 

Resolved, That the Central Committee be authoris- 
ed to call other Conventions, at such times and places 
as they shall see fit; and that they hold office until 
the next annual Convention. 


H. K. Hunt read an able essay upon the medical 
education of women. 

Wendell Phillips reported another series of resolu- 
tions, which were discussed by Mrs. Ball, of Worces- 
ter, Miss Brown, of Ohio, and C. C. Burleigh. 

Resolved, That since the prospect of honorable and 
useful employment, in after life, for the faculties we 
are laboring to discipline, is the keenest stimulus to 
fidelity in the use of educational advantages, and since 
the best education is that we give ourselves in the 
struggles, employments, and discipline of life; there- 
fore, itis impossible that woman should make full use 
of the instruction already accorded to her, or that 
her career should do justice to her faculties, until the 
avenues to the various civil and professional employ- 
ments are thrown open to arouse her ambition and 
call forth all her nature. 

Resolved, That every effort to educate woman, un- 
til you accord to her her rights, and arouse her con- 
science by the weight of her responsibilities, is futile, 
end a waste of labor. 

Resolved, That the cause we are met to advo- 
eate,—the claim for woman of all her natural and 
civil rights,—bids us remember the million and half 
of slave women at the South, the most grossly wrong- 
ed and foully outraged of all women; and in every 
effort for an improvement in our civilization, we 
will bear in our heart of hearts the memory of the 
trampled womanhood of the plantation, and omit no 
effort to raise it to a share in the rights we claim for 
ourselves, 

On motion, adjourned till 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Artrernoon Szssion. The President, Mrs. P. W. 
Davis, in the chair. 

Business before the Convention--The discussion of 
the resolutions offered at the morning session. Speak- 
ers—Dr. Alcott, Mrs. Rose, Sojourner Truth, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Mott, Frederick Douglass, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, C. C. Burleigh, and A. K. Foster. 

Adjourned, to meet at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Evenine Session. Convened at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
President in the chair. 

William H. Channing read a preamble and a series 
of resolutions, presented in the morning, upon the 








Subject of appointing a Central Committee, whose 
object it should be to promote the designs of this Con- 
vention during the coming year, accompanying them 
with appropriate remarks. 

Mrs. Tyndale, of Philadelphia, spoke of the busi- 
ness capacities of women, and the necessity of engag- 
ing in active duties to promote their own development. 

W. H. Channing rose to thank his sister for her 
noble conduct. If he were her son, he should be 
proud of a mother who could stand up here and give 
such words of encouragement, and who had done such 
deeds. 

Miss Martha H. Mowry, physician, of Providence, 
Lucy Stone, SS. Foster, Mrs. Mott and Miss Brown, 
occupied the floor till a late hour. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and, 
with the other documents of the Convention, referred 
to the Central Committee for publication. 

Proceeds of the contributions, $119.65. 

Adjourned, sine die. 


Centra, ComMIrree. 

Paulina W. Davis, Providence, R. 1., Chairman. 
Sarah H. Earle, Worcester, Mass., Secretary. 
Wm. H. Channing, Boston, “ - 
Wendell Phillips, “ “Treasurer. 
Mary A. W. Johnson, Salem, Ohio. 
Gerrit Smith, Peterboro’, N. Y. 
J. G. Forman, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Martha Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
Lucy Stone, West Brookfield, Mass. 
Joseph C. Hathaway, Farmington, N. Y. 
Abby K. Foster, Worcester, Mass. 
Pliny Sexton, Palmyra, N. Y. 
J. Elizabeth Jones, Salem, Ohio. 
William Elder, Philadelphia. : 
William Stedman, Randolph, Ohio, Stark co. 
Emily Robinson, Marlborough, Ohio, ‘“ 
Abby H. Price, Hopedale, Mass. 
William Lloyd Garrison, Boston. 

Commirrer on Epvcation. 
Eliza Barney, Nantucket, Mass., Chairman. 
Marian Blackwell, Cincinnati, O., Secretary. 
Elizabeth C. Stanton, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Eliza Taft, Dedham, Mass. 
C. F. Ii. Nichols, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Calvin Fairbanks, Me. 
Hannah Darlingtor, Kennet Square, Penn. 


Commirree oN InpusTRIAL AVOCATIONS. 
Charles F. Hovey, Boston, Mass., Chairman. 
Philinda Jones, Worcester, Mass., Secretary. 
Harriet K. Hunt, Boston, “ 

Elizabeth Blackwell, England. 
Benjamin S. Treanor, Boston, Mass. 
Ebenezer D. Draper, Hopedale, Milford, Mass. 
Phebe Goodwin, Delaware county, Penn. 
Alice Jackson, Avondale, West Chester co., Pa. 
Maria Waring, Dublin, Ireland. 
Commitrer on Civin anp Potwiricat Functions. 
Ernestine L. Rose, New York, Chairman. 
Lucy Stone, West Brookfield, Mass., Secretary. 
Wendell Phillips, Boston, Mass. 
Hannah Stickney, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Sarah Hallock, Milton, N. Y. 
Abby K. Foster, Worcester, Mass. 
Charies C. Burleigh, Plainfield, Conn. 
Elizabeth C. Stanton, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
William L. Garrison, Boston, Mass. 
Commirrer on Soctat Revations. 
Lucretia Mott, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman. 
William H. Channing, Boston, Mass., Secretary. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Boston, Mass. 
William H. Fish, Hopedale, Milford, Mass. 
Rebecca Plumley, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Elizabeth B. Chase, Valley Falls, R. I. 
J. G. Forman, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Henry Fish, Hopedale, Milford, Mass. 
Mary Grew, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A sub-Committee from the Central Committee, to act as a 
Committee of Publication. 
Paulina W. Davis, William L. Garrison, 
William H. Channing. 
LETTER FROM ELIZABETH WILSON. 
Capiz, (Ohio,) Sept. 27, 1850. 
Dear Frienps anp Fettow-Lasorers : 

I would consider it both an honor and a privilege 
to be with you on the occasion of your meeting, but 
I regret to say it will not be in my power to be per- 
sonally present with you; butIam with youin spirit, 
and I pray God to bless every member of your Con- 
yention, and direct your deliberations, that they may 
redound to His glory, and promote the interests of the 
human family. 

I rejoice that the friends of reform begin to awaken 
on this subject, and to adopt concentrated action, as 
in union there is .strength. There is no reform in 
progress in which the well-being of the human fam- 
ily is more involved than the one which has brought 
you together. Nothing short of an immediate mira- 
cle could prevent the deleterious effects of such an 
exeess of authority in either party as is experienced 
by the male part of community over the female. 
Both the governor and the governed are encompassed 
with evil tendencies peculiar to their situation. There 
is nothing more demoralizing to any portion of the 
community than arbitrary power. And a majority of 
men show by their conduct that they are not exempt 
from its contaminating influence. Henee the pride, 
vain boasting, wrath, strife, licentiousness, murder 
and war. On the part of woman, the position in so- 
ciety which she oceupies has a tendency to paralyze 
her energies, physical, moral and intellectual—lower 
her independence and self-respect, and render her a 
servile, frivolous, insignificant, useless member of 
community. Whata powerfully deleterious influence 
these evils of our social system must necessarily pro- 
duce in society! That many men and women sur- 
mount every obstacle, and prove beyond dispute that 
they are in possession of and exercise every attribute 
that would adorn and elevate humanity, we gladly 
admit; but that their position in society has the evil 
tendencies we have specified, we think there are few 
who consider the subject will deny. Hence the ques- 
tion has heavy claims on the Christian philanthropist. 
The se, ‘Woman's Rights, conveys a very 
inadequate idea of the magnitude of this question. 


On the part of woman, one deprivation of rights 
makes way for another. Woman is deprived of her 
rights by legal enactments. But the most invidious 
and unbrotherly conduct of man towards woman is, 
the war he wages against her intellect—(honor to many 
of our good brothers, who act very differently.) Ac- 
cording to public opinion, her intellect is not her own, 
her gift of speech is aot her own. The restrictions 
of public opinion on woman's intellectual exertions 
are greater than those of slavery, as far as principle 
is conecrned, Slavery keeps its victims ignorant from 
policy, not from principle. Woman is taught to re- 
frain from any public exercise of speech or intellect, 
from a religious principle, as a tribute of adulation to 
man’s superiority, a reverence which no other despot- 
ism claims on the same principle. This aristocracy of 
sex raises its haughty crest far above any other des- 
potism in the cirilized world—prostrating the im- 
mortal mind, that emanation of Deity, at its footstool, 
to do it reverence, 

Jenny Lind may appear publicly, and rival the 
nightingale in song, and she receives loud acclama- 
tions, and is nearly deified. Not one word is said 
against her violating female etiquette and retiring 
modesty. Actions cf this kind do not detract from 
man’s glory; but for a woman to appear as an advo- 
cate, or use her intellectual exertions for the promo- 
tion of any good cause, is to present herself as a vic- 
tim to the shafts of persecution. The exercise of 
speech and intellect man claims as his monopoly, a 
concomitant of his sovereignty. As Milton: 

‘For contemplation he, and valor formed ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 

He, for God on!y; she, for God in him; 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 

Absolute rule.’ (! !) = 
Idolatry !—‘ She, for God in him.’ (!!) 
Man cannot sympathize with woman in the psin 
and attendant evils which the deprivation of her 
rights inflict on her. No—he scoffs at the idea of 
woman talking of being divested of her rights; be- 
cause he considers her an inferior being to himself. 
What portion of the suman family ever usurped au- 
thority over another portion, but represented them- 
selves to be superior? Christ says, ‘If any would be 
great, let him be the servant.’ Superior is a term 
wholly unknown in the Bible, with reference to hu- 
man beings. That all mankind are created equal 
is a Bible doctrine. A majority of men will acknowl- 
edge abstractly that women do not enjoy their rights ; 
but when any amendment is proposed, they will fly 
the course, and begin to justify woman's deprivation 
of rights from the Bible. The Bible is a slandered 
book. 

A great part of our moral and theological teachings 

gives perverted views of the Bible, a mere play on 
words, on this question, and are powerful obstacles, 
together with legal enactments, in the way of wo- 
man’s elevation. 
It has been my earnest desire to use the mental 
powers God has given me, however feeble, to remove 
this slander from the book of God. We call on man 
to produce his testimony from the Bible, showing his 
authority to govern woman, or stand before the world 
as an arrogant usurper. It may be said, the wife's 
duty to obey implies the husband’s right to command. 
Obey what? For him ‘to nourish and cherish her,’ 
as she is his own body, ‘as the Lord the church.’ 
Her obedience must correspond to his duty ; her obe- 
dience is passive, not active. He must treat her in 
the manner he would wish himself to be treated, were 
she head and he body. Would he suppose it would 
have any tendency to cheer and gladden his heart for 
her to rule him? Every human being has an inherent 
love of liberty, and cannot be happy without its en- 
joyment ; consequently, the husband, in the perform- 
ance of his duty, as ‘ nourisher and cherisher,’ cannot 
deprive the wife of her liberty. There is not an ex- 
ample or scripture record of husbands ruling their 
wives. Wives acted as freely in family government 
as did husbands. 

Supposing it true, that the husband had authority 
from the Bible to rule his wife, which we utterly de- 
ny, how does that constitute men in cumulo a great 
hereditary aristocracy, with plenary power to rule all 
women? Nor will a majority of women’s tame sub- 
mission, and saying they have’ all the rights they 
want, (a very convenient way to throw off responsi- 
bility,) give him a right to rule. Women cannot 
alienate their natural rights more than men, and for 
the same reason, because the duties they impose are 
unchangeable. As woman is endowed with the 
power of self-government equai with man, it is an un- 
mistakable indication that she was int@ided by her 
Creator to govern herself, and she succeeds fully equal 
to man in the use of this power. 

It is a despicable, pitiful thing to hear a woman 
representing herself as lower in the seale of creation 
than man, having fewer rights ; thus dishonoring her 
Creator, who ‘made her in His own image, and 
crowned her head with glory and honor, and set her 
over the works of his hands,’ equally with man. Wo- 
men are to be pitied. This low, servile, cringing dis- 
position is the legitimate fruit of a‘ perverted social 
organization, which has governed them from their 
birth. But, thanks to our great Creator, a love of 
liberty in woman, as well as in man, is inherent; it 
may be paralyzed, but not eradicated, and woman 
does love liberty as well as man. We believe there 
are few women who do not think they are unjustly 
dealt with, though a majority are afraid to say 80; 
they fear the sneers, and sarcasms, and menaces of 
men, and the sneers and no less bitter sarcasms of 
anumber of their own sex, who profess they ‘have 
all the rights they want.’ There is generally lit- 
tle complaining in a despotism, though great suf- 
fering may be experienced. Nor is it peculiar to wo- 
men to become so degraded by bondage that they 
would prefer to live in comparative slavery, rather than 
encounter perils and contumely attendant on their 
emancipation. Nor is this any indication that God 
designed them for slaves. 

The Jews (whose history is a transcript of human 
nature) preferred the bondage of Egypt, with its flesh- 
pots and the comparative quiet they enjoyed there, to 
the turmoil and privations consequent upon the ob- 
taining of their liberty, and proposed to make a ¢ap- 
tain and return to their bondage, and talked of stoning 
Moses, their great liberator, for his instrumentality 





in their emancipation. Notwithstanding their low, ser- 


vile longings, the sequel of their history demon- 
strates that they were not designed to be slaves. 

The laborers in the promotion of the ‘Woman's 
Rights’ reform may expect to encounter persecution. 
Both men and women will appear as antagonists, 
equipped with their warlike implements. Menace, 
persecution, detraction, ridicule, opprobrium and bit- 
ter sarcasm will be brought into requisition. And as 
the cause progresses, it may be found necessary for 
them to call in the aid of their faithful_ally, the mob, 
with its heavy artillery, charged with brickbats and 
rotten eggs. But truth is invulnerable. Woman's 
education is an up-hill business, and will require all 
the exertions of its friends for its consummation. 
But the interest awakened in the community on this 
question is cheering. Persevere, and your efforts 
will be crowned with success. The friends of this 
cause have good reason to report progress. 

The emancipation car will roll on to its desired goal. 
God has work for woman to do, as a free moral 
agent, in every department of life. She is God's ser- 
vant, not man’s. 

Dear brothers and sisters, I bid you adieu. 

ELIZABETH WILSON. 


LETTER FROM O. 8. FOWLER. 
To tae Orricers or THE Woman's ConvENTION, 

Worcester, Mass. : 

Professional appointments at the West will prevent 
my complying with the invitation of the Committee 
to be present during the deliberations of your body, 
und I therefore take this opportunity to express to 
you a few of my sentiments touching the general sub- 
ject of your Convention. 

To say that I regard the elevation of woman and 
putting her in her proper position as the most im- 
portant work—a work more potential on the destinies 
of man than any other, and more absolutely necessary 
to the progress of the race—is but to express a tru- 
ism, uttered a thousand times before, not by myself 
merely, but by all who take any interest in bettering 
the condition of man. 

As in agriculture, every month brings its particu- 
lar kind of labor, so every period of the world’s des- 
tiny, and every age, brings its particular kind of work 
in order to promote progression ; and the work of this 
age is to perfect woman, and thereby the race. It is 
a great work, greater than any which has yet claimed 
the attention of mankind; no more important, ay, no 
more imperious—one which must positively and ab- 
solutely be accomplished, and by the present genera- 
tion; and your movement shows that you have appre- 
ciated this general fact, and set yourselves at work for 
its performance. 

But by what means can so necessary a work be ac- 
complished? for in proportion to the value and im- 
portance of the work, is it necessary that just the 
right mears, and they alone, should be employed, and 
in just the right manner. Far be it from me to dic- 
date to your body touching this head; but pardon me 
if, from the inexpressibly deep interest I have in this 
subject, I offer for your consideration the following 
suggestions. 

The two sexes, in their collective capacity, bear pre- 
cisely the same relations to each other which the in- 
dividual husbands and wives sustain to one another. 
This is a fundamental truth, and embodies those land- 
marks which furnish infallible guides as to the best 
means of improving the condition of woman. Your 
Convention is based on the pre-supposition that wo- 
man-occupies a position inferior to what actually be- 
longs to her, and inquires, By what means can she be 
elevated to her proper sphere? Suppose, then, a wife 
occupies a position below that of her husband, by 
whom and by what instrumentalities can she most ef- 
fectually be elevated? It is not alone for her to com- 
plain of her inferior position, nor is it for her, by her 
own exertions alone, to make herself what she should 
be. In this matter, the husband has quite as much 
interest as the wife, and has more todo. As the 
improvement of the wife should come more from the 
husband than from herself, and as the improvement of 
the husband should be originated and accomplished 
more by the wife than by the husband; or, more 
properly, as every husband should consult his wife 
how he and she together can most effectually improve 
their condition and character, and as every wife should 
consult with her husband how she, in conjunction 
with his own exertions, can most effectually perfect 
him, so it is not for women to meet together in con- 
vention alone, to consult and labor for the elevation of 
her sex; but it is even more proper for man to meet 
in convention, and inquire, ‘ How can we elevate the 
female sex?’ and then labor for that end; but the 
true method is for man and woman to meet together 
in counsel, each putting the wisdom of the one and 
the warm aspirations of the other together, in the 
search after female perfection, at the same time that 
other conventions may properly be called of both 
sexes, inquiring how the masculine can be purified, 
developed and perfected. 

This law passes a slight criticism on your conven- 
tion’s being conducted wholly by females ; better even 
that, than to allow the subject to be wholly neglect- 
ed. Still, your effort would not stand in the way 
of a convention of both sexes, having the same inqui- 
ry which now oceupies your philanthropic body ; and 
I trust the day is not far distant when such conven- 
tions shall be frequent, and their deliberations most 
effectual in the promotion of the great and glorious 
end you seck, for I regard no object to be accomplish- 
ed as at all comparing in importance, or in moral sub- 
limity and beauty, with the perfection of your sex. 

The plain fact is this: all conventions of delibera- 
tion of woman without man are just as defective as 
the unmarried woman at fifty; just as all delibera- 
tions of men, either political, religious, mechanical, 
agricultural, or whatever they may be, are exactly like 
a bachelor at seventy. Or thus, as in the economy of 
nature, no man can be a man until he has become 
thoroughly identified and incorporated with a female 
companion, and no woman can put on either the beau- 
ties or glories of the feminine until she has become 
devoted to and assimilated with one of the opposite 
sex, 80 none of the common ends of society, accom- 
plished by either sex individually, without the assist- 
ance of the other, can be otherwise than most lame 
and imperfect. In other words, man has certain qual- 
ities which require to be infused into every thing ap- 
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of the feminine require also to be infused and incor- 
porated into the same measure. 

Nothing emanating from the masculine can be 
perfect, unless it has superadded to it the qualities of 
the feminine ; and nothing emanating from woman 
ean be perfect,Junless incorporated with the mascu- 
line. Any thing coming from man alone is like a 
social party of men without women, comparatively 
destitute of refinement, and all the nicer, more ex- 
quisite susceptibilities of humanity; while whatever 
proceeds from woman alone is like a company of 
females, requiring that strength and power which 
it is the province of the masculine to confer. 

I need not apply this general law by way of defin- 
ing what the position of woman should be as regards 
politics, public speaking, &c. It explains itself. It 
says, in language not to mistaken, that politics and 
government require the participation of woman in 
some form, as much as of man; and till it has that, 
to all intents and purposes, will it be marred by all 
the imperfections of the old bachelor. And 80 of re- 
ligion, the pulpit included; and so of the lecture- 
room, for science recognises in its development the 
female mind quite as much as the male; whereas 
now it has mainly the latter; though, thank Heaven ! 
woman is beginning to study, and will ultimately add 
to science those female influences just shown to be 
requisite in every thing that concerns humanity. Of 
course, then, it is not only proper, but absolutely ne- 
cessary, that we have female lecturers on science, and 
female speakers on all those subjects which belong 
to or interest humanity. 

This general law, applied to individuals, passes 
high encomiums on the noble stand taken by Lucre- 
tia Mott and some others of her sex, who, nobly 
breaking away from the trammels of aristocracy, 
which points the finger of scorn and ridicule at fe- 
male speakers, have practically exemplified the law 
in question, by speaking before large bodies of both 
sexes. Their doctrines we do not now either com- 
mend er disapprove, but congratulate society on the 
fact that they opened their mouths in public, and with 
such ability as to have given respectability to a custom 
before disreputable, and broken the ice so that others 
can now follow in their noble footsteps. 

To run out the great principle here developed in 
detail, and to apply itto the decisions of thousands 
of those subjects and questions which come within 
the consideration of your honorable body, is not ne- 
cessary, because the general law here developed is too 
unequivocal and its application too plain to require it. 

One single additional application must suffice. That 
the race is not always to remain what it is and has 
been, but that the perfect reality of the past and the 
present is to be superseded by that almost celestiali- 
ty ‘which kings and prophets waited for, and sought, 
but never found ;" that, in short, society is to be re- 
generated, and a millenium with all its glories is soon 
to be established, and the race become perfected far 
beyond what we have seen or heard, or it * hath en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive,’ is a truth, 
written, not upon the page of prophecy alone, but 
upon the nature of man, and as clearly evinced by 
those throes of society and transitions through which 
it is so rapidly passing, as the first dawning of the sun 
evinces the prospective coming of its noon-time 
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glory. 

When God made man, He did not trifie. It was 
His last work, His greatest work. All the power, all 
the wisdom, all the benevolence, in short, every char- 
acteristic of the Deity was brought into the most in- 
finitely intense state of activity and power in the cre- 
ation of man. To have the race always continue to 
be what it thus far has been, would be disreputable to 
its Author. 

The evils of the past and present will only contrast 
the more gloriously with the beauties and perfections 
of the future. But this ordination and perfection of 
the race is to be accomplished by means; for God al- 
ways works by instrumentalities, and in this case, 
human instrumentalities are to be the direct agencies 
for bringing about this infinitely glorious change. 

Now, are those agencies to be put forward by man 
alone? No, for he is inadequate to the task ; nor, for 
a like reason, can they be put forth by woman alone. 

In short, the relations of the masculine and femi- 
nine to each other, and those laws which govern this 
whole subject, show that in the regeneration of the 
race, female agencies and influences are to be quite 
as efficacious and efficient as those of man; and ifthe 
world, as a whole, cannot be regenerated without both 
the masculine and feminine efforts combined, then in- 
dividual societies cannot be changed from bad to good 
by either sex singly. As children cannot be com- 
pletely educated by either the mother alone or the 
father, so, in training race after race for higher and 
still higher achievements, it will require both the mas- 
culine influences of all the fathers, husbands and bro- 
thers of every nation and town under heaven, as well 
as all the mothers, sisters and wives; for every gen- 
eration stands exactly in the same relation to the next 
generation, which the fathers and mothers stand to 
individual families of children. 

Do not, however, understand me, as to this general 
law, to criticise the movements of your body, because 
they come exclusively from women. Men has not j 
heretofore done what he can do for woman. It is © 
better that woman try to do alone, than that nothing 7 
be done; but it is to be hoped that your convention | 
will provoke man to rise in all the interest which man — 
shduld feel in the perfection of the feminine, and join | 
with woman in devising and executing those ways 3. 
and means which shall place woman in the position 3 ; 
she was originally created to occupy} for let it be re- a 4 
membered, that woman was created perfect, and that eS 
her nature is all that even a God could make it, both — 
for her own happiness and for the happiness of so- — 
ciety ; and when we ascertain what her natural sphere. { 
and place her in it, we shall do the very thing» 
perfection of not her alone, but 
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mankind. 5 
Whilst, therefore, I pray with all my soul for spir 
itual influences to overshadow and guide the ae 
tions of your assembly, I remain, as I long have been, | 
Yours for the perfection of woman, a 
0. 5. FOWLER, _ 
New York, Oct. 14th, 1850, Pit i pala 
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No Union with Slaveholders ! 
BOSTON, NOV. 15, 1850. 


RECEPTION MEETING. 

A gathering of the friends of Reform, In- 
ternational Amity, and Universal Emancipation. 
will take place in FANEUIL HALL, THE 
(FRIDAY) EVENING, the 15th inst., at 7 o- 
clock, for the purpose of congratulating Mr. 
GEORGE THOMPSON, M. P. of England. 
on his arrival in this country, and of sympathis- 
ing with him in the various reformatory move- 
ments in which he has been so honorably dis- 
tinguished since his last visit to the United 
States. Addresses will be delivered on the 
occasion by Messrs. Thompson, Phillips, Garri- 
son, and Douglass. 

[= The galleries specially reserved for the 
Ladies. 

On behalf of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 








Society, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
EDMUND QUINCY. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 


Committee. 


te We consider it wholly unnecessary to urge the 
friends of ‘ Reform, International Amity, and Univer- 
sal Emancipation,’ to be present at this Reception 
Meeting, in overwhelming numbers; for we have no 
doubt Faneuil Hall will be crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Those who would obtain entrance must go 
early. An express train is to be run from Lynn, and 
the attendance from the neighboring towns will be 
numerous, There never has landed on these shores 
a more intrepid, devoted and meritorious advocate of 
human freedom, without regard to clime or color—or 
one more strongly desirous of the peace, prosperity 
and happiness of this republic—or une .more deserv- 
ing of the general regard and a most enthusiastic 
welcome—than GEORGE THOMYPSON. ‘* Honor 
to whom honor.’ 

It will be seen, by the notice below, that our col- 
ored fellow-citizens intend giving Mr. Thompson a 
special reception in the Belknap street mecting-house 
on Monday evening next. It will be hearty ! 

{# Mr. Thompson will attend a gathering of the 
friends of freedom in the City Hall, Worcester, on 
Thursday afternoon and evening, next week. 
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A WELCOME MEETIN 


To 
GEORGE THOMPSON, Esa., M. P., 


Will be tendered by the colored citizens of Boston, 
at Belknap street church, on Monday evening, Nov. 
18, 1850. Exercises will commence at 7 o’clock. 
John 8. Hilton, William H. Logan, 
Wm. C. Nell, Edward Jackson, 
Robert Johnson, Wm. Johnson, 
Henry Weeden, Abraham Gaul. 
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LECTURES BY GEORGE THOMPSON, 
EsQ., M. P. 


At the earnest invitation of numerous friends, this 
distinguished philanthropist and eloquent orator has 
consented to deliver a course of 

PIVE LECTURES 
in Boston, to commence on Tuesday evening, the 
26th instant, and to continue on Friday, the 29th ; 
Tuesday, the 2d; Friday, the 5th; and Tuesday, the 
9th of December. 

The first three Lectures will embrace the History, 
Condition and Prospects of British India; the last two 
will be on the Reform Movements of Great Britain. 

Further particulars will be hereafter announced. 

Tickets for the Course, One Dollar each. 
Lecture Ticket, 25 cents. 


Single 
For sale at 21 Cornhill. 


EQUAL HUMAN RIGHTS. 

With the greatest satisfaction, we have devoted a 
large portion of our present number to the proceed- 
ings of the Woman's Rights Convention, held at 
Worcester on the 23d and 24th ultimo. A candid 
and careful perusal of them is due to the Convention 
itself, and to the object for which it assembled—an ob- 
ject which cannot be exaggerated either in interest or 
importance. The report of the speeches made on the 
occasion ought to have been full and accurate; but 
we believe no reporter was employed for that pur- 
pose by the Convention—an omission much to be re- 
gretted, as at no other general gathering have we ev- 
er heard a better succession of speeches. The aim 
and spirit of the meeting, however, may be gathered 
from the Resolutions that were discussed and adopt- 
ed. In these, every thing sought or demanded is ex- 
plicitly avowed. 

Me atc meres © Sa 
STATE ELECTION. 

The annual State election took place in this Com- 
monwealth, on Monday last. It has resulted in the 
complete prostration of the Whig party, and in a man- 
ner highly auspicious to the cause of freedom and 
humanity. There is no choice of Governor; and as 
the Senate will be strongly Anti-Whig, and the House 
of Representatives probably about equally divided, 
the prospect is that Gov. Briggs will not be re-elect- 
ed; and that Hon. Robert C. Winthrop will have 
leave to remain at home, and either the Hon. Stephen 
C. Phillips or Charles Sumner, Esq., be elected to fill 
his place inthe U. S. Senate. So much for Daniel 
Webster's effort to bind Massachusetts to the car of 
the Southern Juggernaut ! 

The following is the state of the votes given in Bos- 
ton :—For Governor—Biiggs, 5942 ; Boutwell, 1903 ; 
Phillips, 1075. Majority for Briggs over all others, 
2960. Last year his majority was 3269. 

In 308 towns in the Commonwealth, the result is as 
follows :—BPriggs, (Whig,) 53,983 ; Boutwell, (Dem.) 
$4,454; Phillips, (Free Soil,) 27,389 ; Scattering, 
474. Of course, there is no choice of Governor by 
the people. 

Of the State Senators elected, 22 belong to the Coal- 
ition, (Dem. and Free Soil,) and only 10 to the Whigs. 
The latter have succeeded in Suffolk, Hampshire and 
Barnstable; the former in Essex, (2,) Middlesex, Wor- 
cester, Franklin, Berkshire, Norfolk, Bristol, Ply- 
mouth—thus securing to them an absolute majority of 
the Senate against all contingencies. There are five 
yacancies—3 in Essex, and 2 in Hampden. 

According to the latest returns, the Atlas makes the 


* House of Representatives to stand as follows :— 
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Whigs, 161; Opposition, 156; no choice, 80. 

For members of Congress—in the Second District, 
the vote is as follows :—Upham, (Whig,) 6045 ; Ran- 
toul, (Dem.) 4537; Sewall, (Free Soil,) 3146. No 
choice. Mr. Upham wants 1633. In September, he 


. needed only 341. 


Third District—Duncan, (Whig,) 5860; Brown, 
(Dem.) 3666; Higginson, (Free Soil,) 2538. No 
choice. Mr. Duncan lacks 346 votes. 

Fourth District—Thompson, 5641; Palfrey, 4918 ; 
Frothingham, 3788. No choice. 

Fifth District—Barton, 4317; Knowlton, 4165; 
No choice. 

Sixth District—Davis, 6751; Chapin, 4957 ; Hun- 














































































' "Ptington, 2393. No choice. 


Seventh District—Goodrich, 3313; Bishop, 2670; 
Scattering, 452; probably no choice. 
Eighth District — Walley, 4365; Mann, 6895 ; 


| Whittaker, 2270. Mann's majority, 260. 


Ninth District—Fowler, 6682 ; Little, 3181; Scat. 
723. Mr. F. has a large majority. ; 
Tenth District—It looks as if Zeno Scudder (Whig) 
elected, but the vote is close. 


he Fiberator. | 
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FAREWELL £0IREE TO GEORGE THOMP-| 
SON, ESQ., M.P., 
Previous to his embarkation for America. 


On Wednesday evening, Oct. 16, a meeting was 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, Lon- 
don, for the purpose of bidding farewell to the Hon- 
orable Member for the Tower Hamlets, previous to 
his leaving England for the United States. The ob- 
jects of the Soiree were two-fold, a testimony of re- 
spect and admiration for the character and public 
services of Mr. Geonce Tuompson, ani also as an ex- 
pression of earnest wishes for his success in a mission, 
so far at least as its anti-slavery aspect is concerned, 
it may be said without the slightest hyperbole that he 
carries with him the sympathy of the entire popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and the ‘ervent wishes 
of the wise and good in every enlightened portion 
of the globe. 

The time of Mr. Thompson's departure having be- 
come known only a few days prior to his sailing from 
Liverpool, it was impossible to make arrangements 
for a demonstration upon such an extended scale as 
his friends were anxious to make in his favor. Two 
parties contested for the privilege of giving the fare- 
well entertainment to a man, of whom it may be 
said pre-eminently, that the people delight to honor. 
The first was intended as a national demonstration in 
the Metropolis; the second as an entertainment from 
his constituents of the Tower Hamlets alone, number- 
ing upwards of 21,000 electors, and a population of 
half a million. The claim of the latter was strongly 
urged, upon the ground that, as Mr. Thompson was 
their representative in Parliament, he was peculiarly 
their property, and they had, therefore, a clear right 
of preference. The multiplicity of the honorabie 
gentleman’s engagements, however, in the cause of 
the National Reform Association,—his laborious ex- 
ertions in which have at times considerably impaired 
his health, and sometimes rendered his friends even 
anxious respecting his life,—prevented his acceptance 
of either invitation, and circumstances compelled the 
abandonment of all idea of an entertainment of any 
thing like a public nature. Indeed, it was felt, that 
were publicity to be given to the Soiree, and tickets 
thrown open to all purchasers, the largest room in 
London would be inadequate to the accommodation 
of one tithe of the number who would have sought 
admittance. On the other hand, it was known that 
the most painful disappointment would be experienc- 
ed, were no opportunity afforded his more immediate 
friends of bidding him an affectionate farewell. In 
this state of things, a third course was suggested and 
adopted, as the only one practicable under the cir- 
cumstances. For some time past, a series of private 
Soirees have been held in the Metropolis, in connec- 
tion with the Council of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation. The Executive Committee resolved to con- 
vert the next monthly gathering of that kind into a 
Valedictory Soiree to Mr. Thompson. The circle of 
invitations was, accordingly, extended to the utmost 
limit of convenience, but all advertisements or no- 
tices in the public journals, not only of the Soiree 
itself, but also the fuct of the honorable gentleman’s 
intended departure, were carefully avoided, for the 
reason before stated, as well as in compliance with the 
desire of Mr. Thompson himself, that the meeting 
should assume as little of a public demonstration as 
possible. 

Upwards of 600 ladies and gentlemen met together 
on the oceasion. After partaking of tea, coffee, &c., 
in the ante-chambers, the company proceeded to the 
large and elegant hall of this celebrated establish- 
ment of Messrs. Bathe & Co. Among the distinguish- 
ed persons present were Sir Joshua Walmsley, M. P., 
President of the National Reform Association ; John 
Williams, Esq. M. P., Treasurer, Henry Tindal At- 
kinson, Esq., Barrister at Law; Denis McDonnell, 
Esq., R. Le Blond, Esq., Henry James Slack, Esq., 
author of the ‘ Ministry of the Beautiful,’ &c.; John 
Gowssmith, Esq., merchant ; and John Matson, Esq., 
member of the Executive Committee ;—Robert Es- 
pie, Esq., of Sydenham ; T. J. Serle, Esq., one of the 
Editors of the Weekly Despatch; J. Thwaites, Esq., 
W. Algee Conner, A. Kendall, W. Dowell, J. Bishop, 
J. Peppercorn, W. A. Ii. Haws, B. Glover, of Berry, 
Lancashire; W. Howard, G. Newman, D. Parker, 
J. D. Skillet, W. Statham and W. Allman, members 
of the Council; and J. Hubbersty, Esq., Secretary ;— 
FE. I. Evans, Esq., Deputy Alderman of the City of 
London; Drs. Oxley, Bainbridge and Elmore; G. E. 
Dawes, Esq., Solicitor; H. J. Brown, Esq., M. R. 
C.8.; F. B. Knuckey, Esq., Solicitor; Wm. Carpen- 
ter, Esq., Editor of Lloyd’s Despatch, &c.; William 
Wells Brown, W. Farmer, C. Wooltonton, E. Gosbell, 
W. Brooks, Esqrs., John Seoffern, Esq., M. B. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry; F. J. Smith, Esq., Russian Bro- 
ker; J. Charles, Exq., merchant; J. Lambert, Esq., of 
Barbadoes; Rev. T. Warren, James Passmore Ed- 
wards, Esq., Editer of ‘The Public Good’; J. F. 
Mollett, Esq., merchant; James Beal, Esq.; J. Dyer 
and J. Terry, Esqs., Churchwardens of Clerkenwell ; 
J. Dix, W. Beston and W. Croucher, Guardians of 
do.; Robert Smith, Esq., late Secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery League; W. Martin, Esq., J. Nelson, Esq., 
T. Cockshaw, Esq.. P. Crellin, Esq., and a large at- 
tendance of the leaders of the reform movement in 
the Metropolis and throughout the country. 

Numerous letters were received from members of 
Parliament, and gentlemen of influence, regretting 
their inability, from the shortness of notice, absence 
from London, and other causes, to be present on the 
occasion. Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M. P., in- 
timated that he should have been present, had the 
state of his health permitted of his attendance at an 
evening mecting. William Johnson Fox, Esq., M. 
P., and Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P., were unwillingly 
absent from a similar cause. James Wyld, Esq., M. 
P., W. Williams, Esq.,M P., Henry Vincent, Esq., 
the Reverends D. Thomas and Hugh Seaborn, Ed- 
ward Miall, Esq., editor of the Nonconformist, J. C. 
Williams, Esq., Secretary of the British Anti-State 
Church Association, and other gentlemen of eminence 
and influence, were absent from previous engagements 
from which they were unable to relieve themselves ; 
but all entering deeply into the objects of the mect- 
ing, and breathing prayers for the success of Mr. 
Thompson in his mission. The spirit that pervaded 
the whole communications may be gathered from the 
following letter, by one of the most pure-minded, ar- 
dent and sincere reformers in England, William Lo- 
vett, Esq., who has given evidence of his devotion to 
the cause of democracy, by suffering a long imprison- 
ment for its fearless advocacy. 


16 Sovrn Row, New Roan, 
October 14th, 1950.3 
Dear Sm: 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the circular re- 
specting the soiree to our friend, Mr. G. Thompson, 
on Wednesday next. Having a permanent engage- 
ment on that evening, I shall not be able to attend 
myself, but I will do all I can to give the subject pub- 
licity among my friends. and to induce as many as I 
can to be present on that occasion ; for of all the pub- 
lic men I know, there is no one of whose public ser- 
vices and great abilities Ihave a higher estimation, 
and none who have shown a more honest, determined 
and outspoken desire to benefit the millions, than has 
our friend, Mr. G. Thompson. I am glad to learn 
that he is once more about to join his voice and ef- 
forts to those of the brave band of American aboli- 
tionists, whose unwearied exertions and fervent pro- 
testations against the deep and deadly injustice of ne- 
gro slavery continue to spread and widen, and make 
their power felt, despite all the efforts that have been 
made to crush them. That they may yet live to wit- 
ness the triumph of their labors in America, as our 
friend, George Thompson, has lived to see the fruits 
of his labors in our colonies, and that American de- 
mocracy may be purified of that last remnant of king- 
ly dominion, is the ardent desire of 

WM. LOVETT. 

To Wiuutam Fanwer, Ese. * 


°° 


Appended is a verbatim report of the addresses 
livered at the soiree. The enthusiastic spirit that per- 
yaded the assembly would baffle the most skilful re- 
porter, possessed of the most graphic powers of de- 
scription, to convey to paper. There was a complete- 
ness of arrangement, and a degree of refinement im- 
parted to the details, probably unequalled in any pre- 
vious meeting. For this perfection, the Association 
were greatly indebted to the gratuitous services of 
Henry James Slack and Thorold Wood, Esqs., the lat- 
ter of whom undertook the superintendence of the 
musical arrangements, and himself presided at the 
piano forte. 

There was an appropriateness in the farewell soiree 
to Mr. George Thompson being held in connection 
with the National Reform Association, previous to his 
visit to the American Anti-Slavery Society; holding 
as these organizations severally do, parallel positions 
in their respective countries. The former is laboring 
for the political, the latter for the personal enfran- 
chisement of millions of their oppressed fellow-coun- 
trymen. There is no man who, from his antecedents, 
is so thoroughly qualified to sustain the character of 
the Dais-man of both races, and to lay his hand upon 
the heads, and unite in his own person the reformers on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; none who can so truly rep- 
resent to the American republicans the universal feel- 
ing of the people of Great Britain. It is by no means 
surprising that, in the various speeches at the soiree, 
there should have been traceable such an unity of 
spirit and undesigned coincidence of sentiment, be- 
tween the cis-Atlantic and trans-Atlantic abolition- 
ists. The expressions of attachment to America, per 
se, in her pristine condition—in the character which 
Providence intended her to sustain as a real anti-sla- 
very republic for black and white—the refuge of the 
oppressed of all countries, and the germ of the might- 
iest empire in the world—was strong and fervent. 
The denunciation of Ameriea in her vitiated condi- 
tion—in that state of moral leprosy by which she has 
rendered herself unfit for commtnion with the civ- 
ilized world—in her anomalous character of a pro- 
slavery republic—in her transformation from the ref- 
uge from the world’s oppression ‘to the greatest op- 
pressor in the world—was equally strong and fervent. 
‘That condemnation was, nevertheless, conveyed in 
terms more of sorrow than of anger; not with im- 
precations for her national destruction as one of the 
greatest enemies of human liberty and happiness, but 
with aspirations for her repentance and reformation, 
and the resumption cf her rightful moral position 
among the nations of the earth. The feeling evinc- 
ed towards the United States at tae London Tavern 
is that of the people of Great Britain, and in this re- 
spect, Mr. George Thompson wil! more legitimately 
sustain the office of ambassador from this country 
than does Sir H. L. Bulwer at Washington. 


Sir Josnua Watmstey, M. P., having taken the 
chair, Miss Cusrrt, Mrs. Martin, and Mrs. Sey- 
mouR, assisted by a choir of thirteen professional vo- 
calists, immediately commenced 


THE PEOPLE’S ANTHEM. 
The Poetry by Ebenezer Elliott.— Music by William Thor- 
old Wood. 
1. : 
Corus. 
When wilt thou save the peop]*? 
Oh! God of mercy, when? 
Not king and lords, but nations ! 
Not thrones and crowns, but men ! 


QUARTETT AND SEMI-CHORUS, 
Flowers of thy heart, oh ! God, are they; 
Let them not pass like weeds away— 
Their heritage a winter's day. 

Cuorvus.—God save tke people! 
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Cuoxvs. 

Shall crime breed crime for ever, 

Strength aiding still the strong ? 
Is it thy will, oh, Father! 

That man shall toil for wrong? 

QUARTETT AND SEMI-CHORUS. 

‘No!’ say thy mountains : ‘ No!’ thy skies: 
* Man’s ciouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs ascend instead of sighs.’ 

Cuoxrvus.—God save the people ! 


The above beautiful anthem having been enthu- 
siastically encored ; at its termination, 


The Chairman (wao was received with loud ap- 
plause) rose and said:—Ladies and gentlemen, I 
am glad to have an opportunity of prefacing the few 
observations I have to make, in opening the proceed- 
ings of the evening, with the words ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen.’ (Cheers.) I rejoice to see so numer- 
ous and brilliant an assemblage of our fair country- 
women amongst us. It is, indeed,a gratifying sight, 
assuring us, as it does, that we are engaged in a 
right cause, and are pursuing it in a right manner; 
for where the ladies are, and wherever they take an 
interest, we may rely upon it that virtue, good sense 
and progress will besecured. (Hear.) ‘The present 
is one of a series of social meetings established in 
consequence of its having been found, by the Coun- 
cil of the National Reform Association, expedient to 
assemble as frequently as convenient—at least once 
a month—the earnest reformers, and representatives 
of the various local associations, in and around the 
metropolis; that we might consult, and take coun- 
sel together, how best to promote the great object we 
have at heart, and to advance the cause which we 
believe to be just, right, and honest in the sight of 
all men—the cause of the people. (Hear.) But on 
the present occasion, we have enlarged the circle of 
our invitations, and introduced the new feature of 
vocal music into our proceedings, for the purpose of 
doing honor toa manto whom I am confident it is 
the delight of us all to render every possible mark 
of admiration, respect and affection. (Loud cheers.) 
As he is now present, I shall say little respecting 
him, although, perhaps, no individual in this room 
is capable of feeling more warmly towards him than 
I do. I have experienced the invaluable benefit of 
his counsel, advice and assistance, in the good work 
that we have for a long series of years been endeav- 
oring topromote. But itis not to the cause of na- 
tional reform alone that I must refer when speaking 
of the services of Mr. Thompson. All who know his 
history are aware that he has most zealously work- 
ed in other causes equally virtuous and just as ours, 
in which he has labored wiih an earnestness, ability, 
and success, which few could equal, none excel. 
(Cheers.) It has been my good fortune to be the 
fellow-laborer of Mr. Thompson in the vineyard ot 
reform, and to some extent, also, in that of free trade ; 
but most especially have we had the pleasure and 
privilege of working together in the furtherance of 
parliamentary and financial reform. I have witness- 
ed the effects of his untiring zeal, his manly intel- 
ligence, and the electric power of his eloquence, in 
every part ofthe kingdom. (Hear.) And after such 
alengthened and extensive experience, I have the 
satisfaction of being able to state that at no meeting 
has there been a failure, or anything worthy the 
name of opposition. In some instances, individuals 
who had listened to his voice nineteen or twenty 
years ago, have come forward and declared—‘ My 
first lesson in public virtue and_ political righteous- 
ness was learned from the lips of that good man.’ 
(Hear.) ‘Iam now,’ said one, ‘ a minister of relig- 
ion ; but I should never have attained that high and 
important position, had I not listened to the soul-in- 
spiring eloquence of George Thompson.’ (Cheers.) 
This ie been the case, not in a solitary instance, 
but in several. I myself received this noble testi- 
mony as to the result of our friend’s labors, from the 
lips ef a minister of religion ; it was most cheering 
to my heart, as his friend and associate, and I have 
deemed this a fitting occasion to narrate an incident 
which I know must be most pleasing to an assembly 
of his warm admirers, But some perhaps may tell 
me, that there is nothing peculiar in the case of 
Mr. Thompson; that many men, besides him, have 
advocated various good causes. T'rue ; but few with 
the same ability, none with more earnestness, and, 
permit me to add, more entirely free from all 
v! considerations. (Loud cheers.) I purposely take 
this opportunity of publicly making this declaration, 
because I know that a contrary statement has becn 
put forth by men, who are, probably, under the infla- 
ence of uy. Gand possessor of splendid talents 
whieh they ves cannot approach within an 
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this country to a triumphant issue, he 
in the year 1835, to visit that land of 
United States of America. ‘the land 
free’ for it must be conf that, with — 
faults, it still deserves to be so called. (Hear. 
there be, indeed, the fou} blot of slavery upon 
escutcheon, it becomes us to bear in 
England left it there, and that it is not ma 
since we ourselves wiped the same stigma fr 
national character. During bis stay in America, 
amr age pe ovaiee _ \- the 
sons of Africa ; and a 
vocates of slavery bunted for his life, and 
ignominiously from their shores, yet the seed that he 
then sowed has brought forward an abundant har- 
vest ; and now, after a lapse of fifteen or he is 
going back to behold the gratifying result of his he- 
roic exertions ; to witness the wonderful jeg org 
made in that great and mighty movement for free- 
dom, which, I doubt not, is approaching to a trium- 
phant issue ; for the time, 1 am confident, is not 
far distant, when, delivered from this just reproach, 
America wil], beyond the power of any one to gaip- 
say her title, become, in every sense of the word, 
‘ the land of the free.’ {Cheers.) But, ladies and 
ntlemen, Jeaving, for a moment, the friend we 
ve assembled to honor, and turning to the Associa- 
tion whose interests we have met to promote, allow 
me to inform you of our more recent proceedings. 
On Monday last, we had a large, enthusiastic, and 
most influential meeting in this room, the proceed- 
ings of which have called forth the remarks of a 
journal which deserves, at all times, to be spoken of 
with the greatest possible respect as the Jeader of 
the public mind upon important questions. ‘That pa- 
rsays that we are telling the people nothing new, 
but are merely repeating the old story over again.— 
We plead guilty to the accusation. What then ? Why, 
we ask the Z'imes, ought we to be placed by the 
government in such a position as to be under the 
necessity of pleading for the rights of the people 
over and over again? (Hear.) Is it our fault that 
we are here again to-night to reiterate the same de- 
mand on behaif of our country? Let our rulers act 
justly, and give the people their constitutional i 
and they will no longer hear of our agitation. The 
people ask no more than their rights, and they will 
take noless. (Cheers.) Let me tell our governors 
that the time is coming—ay, is even at hand—when 
they will be compelled to yield. Justice, common 
sense, constitutional rights and the will of the great 
body of the people are all with us; and what mere 
state power can stand against such a_ combination ? 
We have been accused, again and again, of desir- 
ing to improve the condition of the middle classes, 
but without any desire to benefit our poorer breth- 
ren of the industrial classes. We repudiate the 
charge. Let the men who have branded us with it, 
or thought for a moment we deserved it, strive and 
vie with us who shall be the foremost and most earn- 
est in promoting the great object of equal rights for 
every man inthe country. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am here to-night as your Chairman, not to 
take up yourtime, butto give place to others. I 
know that my task will be a simple and easy one. 
[{ know that, in the presence of such an assembly, 
this meeting will be conducted with that order which 
has ever characterised the proceedings of the meet- 
ings of the National Reform Association, the more 
especially upon an occasion like this, when we have 
the presence of so many of the fairsex with us. I have 
not come here to make a speech. I knew that there 
would be gentlemen present far more able to address 
this large auditory than myself. I came here simply 
to conduct this interesting mceting according to the 
best of my ability, and simply to lay its programme 
before you. ‘To the intellectual addresses of sever- 
al gentlemen now upon the platform, I am happy to 
say that, through the able assistance of our friend 
Mr. Slack, we shall have the gratitication of the 
production of several admirable pieces of music, 
adapted to the occasion ; and, at a subsequent pe- 
riod of the evening, we shall have the high treat of 
listening to the farewell] speech of our honorable and 
most esteemed friend, Mr. George Thompson, be- 
fore he leaves us to visit the United States ; although 
I rejoice to state his absence will only be for a few 
months. (Hear and cheers.) I am sure that we all 
fervently hope to see him return at the appointed 
time in the enjoyment of renewed health, strength, 
and vigor, even still more improved and advanced, 
if it be possible, in his views respecting human lib- 
erty and progress. This would, indeed, be a sor- 
rowful parting were our beloved friend about to leave 
us permanently. It would be an event which we 
should all most deeply regret. (Hear.) But while 
we are sensible of the Joss we are about to sustain in 
his absence, even for a brief period, we can yet look 
forward joyously to the time when he will come back 
to us to fulfil those important duties which he has al- 
ways been so ready to undertake for the benefit of 
his fellow-man. (The honorable President sat down 
amidst loud cheers.} 
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G. Tompson, Esq., M. P., then rose, and was 
greeted with the most rapturous applause. He said 
—Ladies and gentlemen, my friend in the chair has 
been most fortunate in the call he has made; but I 
have obtained his permission to make one on my own 
behalf. You have already been informed that it is 
my intention to visit once again the United States of 
America; and [ am happy to recognise upon this 
platform a friend from that country, (hear,) who, al- 
though not of the same complexion with ourselves, 


is, Lam sure, not the less welcome amongst us on | 


that account. (Loud cheers.) He is a man into whose 
soul the iron of an accursed bondage has entered, but 
who has obtained in this country that which has been 
denied him upon the soil of bis birth, the liberty 
which God gave him, but which unrighteous men 
had deprived him cf. 1 know it will not be the most 
promising prelude to my arrival in America, that I 
should, so immediately before my departure from 
England, identify myself, as I now do publicly, with 
one of her persecuted and outcast children. (Cheers.) 
I desire for my friend, William Wells Brown, a 
fugitive from American slavery, a kind reception at 
your hands, (Prolonged and enthusiastic cheering, 
and waving of hats and handkerchiefs.) I wish it to 
go forth to America, that I esteem it a privilege and 
an honor to-night to sit side by side on this platform, 
in the centre of the British metropolis, and before a 
large, intelligent and influential auditory of my fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen, with one of the 
down-trodden children of that great but guilty coun- 
try. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Wituiam Wetts Brown, upon rising, was 
received with the most enthusiastic cheers, again 
and again repeated, accompanied by the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs. 


[We regret that the crowded state of our columns, 
this week, prevents us from publishing the speech of 
Mr. Brown in this connexion. It shall appear, how- 
ever, in the next Liberator.] 


The Chairman.—In my position, to night, I am, 
to a certain extent, an autocrat. J shall venture to 
cal] upon a gentleman, who little expects at this mo- 
ment that I am about to do so, but who I know is 
always ready and willing to aid a good cause. I 
beg to call upon John Thwaites, Esq. (Cheers.) 


[We are obliged to postpone the speech of Mr. T. 
until the next Liberator.] 


Tuomas James Sernce, Esq., [who was received 
with loud applause,}] then said: 


Sir Joshua Walmsley, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I 
do not think that the last speaker should have inti- 
mated any intention to abstain from attending our 
meetings, because he has been called upon to speak, 
jnasmnch as the only consequence wil] be that you, 
Sir, will have the trouble of sending for him. [Hear 
and Jaughter.] Addressing myself, in the first in- 
stance, to that deeply interesting part of our pro- 
ceedings this evening, which I feel it incumbent 
upon me in some degree to notice—the bidding fare- 
well to that most esteemed friend, whom we are 
about for a season to lose—aliow me to say, what 
indeed I most sincerely feel, that he is not going to 
America upon some other business, but upon a cause 
which is essentially ours. [Hear.] If he can, in any 
degree, tend to solve the great problem of America 
—slavery; if from that which, with all its faults, is 
the noblest community which ever sprang from the 
brain, the heart, the industry, the energy and the 
enterprise of man; if he can wipe from that com- 
munity its only damving stigma,—he will indeed 
have carried the banner of freedom to the very lim- 
its of the earth, and have plented it where it never 
can be struck down. No enemy will ever dare to 
reproach us again, if he can once make that repub- 
lic, in any sense, the commonwealth of universal 
freedom. son American slavery is the one re- 
proach perpetually cast in our teeth, whenever we 
endeavor to promote democratic institutions; then 
the fi of scorn is pointed across the Atlan- 
tic, and we gre told, ‘ Look at the slavery of Amer- 
ica!’ Weare reminded that the stripes u her 
banner are the stripes of the negro and the « stars 
the bruises of the knots tied upon it. [Hear.} We 
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are pointed to the fact, that poor children are sold by 
the id, and that man, with all the intellectual 
powers and faculties of his soul, is put upon the 
a ble, and sold as property by his fellow-man. 
And who can answer such a taunt? Who can say 
that the Americans themselves are really free? 
Who can assert that they understand their own free- 
dom ? the slave! “Who can refrain from doing 
that, if he but calls to his imagination the poor crea- 
ture, torn from the ties of family, and not only that, 
torn absolutely from the ties of virtue, and virtue 
made a vice and crime in him—who can feel that 
which cleaves to the man, and not curse slavery from 
his inmost soul? [Cheers.] But there is something 
even more to be pitied than the poor bondman, and 
that is, the man who buys and sells the slave; who 
damns himself by crushing the virtue of his brother 
man. We say that the man who sells his fellow- 
creature for time, sells himself for eternity. [Hear.} 
Pity, then, the men who, with some noble aspirations, 
are so utterly misguided as to check the very noblest! 
Pity that community, which might raise itself to a 
height which no other community of its time can 
dare pretend to equal, and which yet degrades itself 
below the very lowest, when it might mount to an al- 
most angelic crown! 

I do not tax America with exclusive inconsistency : 
that inconsistency reigns, unfortunately, all over the 
globe. It reigns in Rome, where, in the name of 
the Christian religion, and by the deeds of the as- 
sumed successors of the apostles, his liberty and 
rights are denied to man, and where education itself 
is made to consist in a lie, and, by order of the Con- 
clave, the sun is declared to be two yards wide. 
{Cheers.] There is the same inconsistency in Ger- 
many; there where, no long time ago, one of the 

essors of white slaves ordered her white slave’s 
teeth to be drawn, because she thought they would 
look better in her own head. [Sensation.}] Yes; 
that horrible anecdote is true! ‘There is the same 
thing existing in that country that pretends to march 
in, and dominate to Europe ; that will tell, if it can, 
if it dare, Germany, that it shal] not be free ; that it 
will cheat, if it can, France out of its freedom; that 
has crushed Hungary ; that would lay its claw = 
Italy, and hold its aspirations down;—a power that, 
wherever there isa land to be trampled upon and 
oppressed, would take the rod and the sword, and 
march there to do its diabolical work. There is 
Russia, whose white slaves are sold from one end of 
the country to the other; where they may be used 
just as the owner pleases; and where they are treat- 
ed in as cruel a manner as any State in America 
can show an example of. Oh! these things are not 
limited to that new continent, where we planted the 
institution of slavery. In their inconsistency, let us 
never forget this. As we know that our friend goes 
to America, in that honest, frank, kindly spirit, with 
which we have heard him address every audience 
here—not wanting in courage, but always rather 
pouring oil upon the waters, than seeking to raise 
a storm; as I know he will go there to argue with 
men as men, for their own sakes; to tell them the du- 
ties of kindness in a spirit of kindness; to plead 
with them; to reason with them; not to degrade 
them; so I hope the best from his kindly and 
just, and to them merciful interposition. And he 
goes, too, ata noble time, as he goes with a noble 
confidence; for what compliment can be made 
to any country greater than this—that probably at 
the very last meeting at which he may speak in pub- 
lic before he leaves these shores, he comes to you, 
his friends—he speaks that which he knows will be 
wafted right across the Atlantic—and he pays the 
Americans the compliment to say, ‘I go there, not 
to pander to their vices, but to tell them of them ; 
not to simmer over their crimes, and hide them, but 
to declare, and endeavor to uproot them.’ Could he 
pay a higher compliment to the United States of 
America, than by proclaiming that he comes upon 
such a mission? Could he put a nobler or juster 
trast in them? No; he knows that there are 
good and true men who will defend him—ay, to 
the peril of their lives, and to the end of their lives ! 
—but he knows, too, that whoever stands before men 
in a just and holy cause, stands so strong, that the 
most demon-hearted dare not assail him ; that he 
stands there in the strength of that which is greater 
than any thing else that man can coimmand—in the 
strength of abstract virtue and right itself, which 
man must proclaim himself a devil to endeavor to 
put down. [Cheers.] 

I do trust, then, that his mission will not be fruit- 
less there, as I am sure it will not be fruitless here. 
Whatever he does towards abating the curse of sla- 
very, whatever he does towards showing how Eng- 
land appreciates slavery,—how thoroughly, when we 
| know, at all events, by the case of others, what is 
| Fight and what is wrong,—if he only brings back 
|to us reproofs from America, and shows wherein we 
are inconsistent, we shall be exceedingly obliged to 
) him. [Hear.] If he will only bring back to us proofs 
that there men of a certain class and description, 
even, are equal—that there the franchise is somewhat 
justly divided—that there the qualifications, such as 
exist, are not mere accidents of birth or situation— 
if he will come back and tell us that there men of 
integrity, and whom their neighbors trust, rise by the 
mere force of their character, without the aid of for- 
tuitous and adventitious circumstances, to the high- 
est offices of the State—if he can point by knowledge 
to such men as Fillmore, whose family occupied a 
sphere of industry before he had taken his place among 
the princes and pvutentates of the earth—if he can 
| come and tell us some of these things, in returning 
from the errand upon which we are sending him,— 
knowing that he will bear our mission infinitely better 
than we can prompt it, although we could put all our 
hearts and intellects into his bosom and head—if, I 
say, he can do us that good work, and wipe away 
that cruel brand of disgrace—if he can enable us to 
point to that model republic which is doubling its 
population every twenty years, which is stretching 
its giant arms from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
which is taking the means of forming a transit from 
one ocean to the other on its own territory, and at 
the same time cutting a canal which shall join the 
two hemispheres, which shall bring England to pass 
through its own India, its own China, to its own 
Australia—if he can bring this giant empire, which 
must in a few years be the greatest power upon earth 
to be also the best, most consistent, free and noble— 
he will not only have anchained the slave in America, 
but he will have unchained Europe, and we shall 
welcome him as our deliverer, as he has gone forth 
to be the deliverer of others. Let me then conclude 
by wishing him, what the song will ere long wish 
him, in pleasanter accents than [ can command,— 








‘Farewell to a friend of the People! 

God speed him across the wide sea! 
Success to his noble endeavor, 

The poor down-trodden slave to set free.’ 


Mr. Serle resumed his seat amidst prolonged and 
enthusiastic cheers. 

The following beautiful song (most exquisitely ar- 
ranged as a solo, quartett, and chorus) entitled 
‘ Ferewell to the People!’ was then sung by Miss 
Cubitt and the choir. ‘The poetry is the production of 
#member of the Council of the National Reform As- 
sociation—Henry James Slack, Esq., author of the 
‘Ministry of the Beautiful." The music composed 
expressly for the occasion, and dedicated to George 
Thompson, Esq. M P., by Wm. Thorold Wood, Esq. : 


L 
Farewell to a friend of the Peopie ! 
God speed him across the wide sea! 
Success to his noble endeavor, 
The poor down-trodden slave to set free. 


11. 
Farewell to a friend of the People ! 
America’s sons he will aid, 
To take from the name of their nation, 
The foul stain that slaveholding has made. 


fa 


11. 
Farewell to a friend of the People! 
God speed him, where’er he may roam! 
And soon, from his mission of freedom, 
May we joyously welcome him home. 


The appropriateness of the words to the occasion, 
the extreme beauty of the music, and the exquisite 
execution of Miss Cubitt, and her professional assist- 
ants, elicited a most enthusiastic and unanimous en- 
core; the whole company rising and continuing 
standing during the repetition. The last note of the 
song had seareely dicd upon the ears, when the 
meeting, wrought up to the highest CY, enthusi- 
asm, gave expression to the warmth of thvir feclings 
by prolonged and most rapturous cheering, and other 

of applause towards the honorable 
‘gentleman for whom this parting tribute of admira- 
tion, respect and affection was intended. 
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applause, that the honorable a ottinued 28 the 
laboring under deep emotion was nan, CVidens) 
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meeting, as follows :— 
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deliverance <? his countrymen in ‘chains, and fn 
consecrating his powers to the cause of apivore! 
freedom. (Cheers) beripe m 


While I rebuke America for her sin in the mu. 
ter of slavery, I cannot forget that this man is hee 
son; nor will I despair of her repentance while 
on the soil of the Pilgrim Fathers, she produces 
such men as Wititam Lioyp Garnrisox, Loud 
and prolonged cheering.) When this distinguished 
philanthropist first came to these shores, Ye wag 
comparatively alone in his efforts on behalf of hig 
country. Notso now. He has so multiphed hin 
self, that on my return to the United States, | hare 
no doubt I shall find his name js Legion. Por his 
sake, and for the sake of those like him, | wil 
hope for the best things to happen in America, 

While Mr. Garrison was in this country, he laid 
before me the state of the anti-slavery cause ip 
his native land. My heart burned within me to be 
come his fellow-laborer, and I suggested to him te 
idea of my going to the United States. He strongly 
urged me to do so. I knew full well the sacrifices 
I should be called upon to make, but I reasoned, tat 
if any measure of success had followed my labus 
here, it was my duty to renew those labors in 
behalf of the millions still in bondage, Before M:. 
Garrison departed, and not far from this spot, | gute 
him my hand, and a promise that, if his fellow-b- 
borers in New England should be of opinion that 
I could render any service to the cause of freedom, 
{ would follow him to America. Not long afier,! 
received an invitation from the American Anti-Sh- 
very Society, and at once proceeded to redeem my 
pledge. In doing so, | bade farewell to the British 
Bar, and cast in my lot with the persecuted abel 
tionists of the United States. (Cheers.) My fends 
on the other side know that I soughit not their sil- 
ver nor their gold. They know, too, that I did mt 
spare myself, or seek to shun the reproach then 
connected with the advocacy of anti-slavery pre 
ples; and they also know, that it was their solicitode 
for my safety, and not any want of devotion tothe 
cause on my part, that led to my return to this cou- 
try, after fourteen months of unceasing Jabor among 
them. Let me speak well of America. If I wus 
not disappointed in my expectation that I might 
roughly handled by the opponents of my doctrines, 
neither was I disappointed in the reception | met 
with from the friends of the slave. ‘Talk of per 
secution! I would pass through such persecution 
a thousand times, to be permitted to have sich 
fellow-laborers, and to enjoy again the sweet inlet 
course [ was permitted to have with the American 
abolitionists of 1834 and ‘35—inen and women "or 
thy of any age or country, and entitled to be mnie 
amongst the noblest reformers the world has seet. 
(Cheers.) 

I have been sometimes asked if I can forgv? 
America. 1 have nothing to forgive. 1 here 
certainly much to lament, when we look st aa! 
ry, but there is also much to admire. Who nor ri 
get that America is the land of Franklin, of yt 
ington, of Jefferson, of the elder and youngs at 
ams, of Madison, of Jefferson, of Warren, ae ¢ 0° 
of others—men worthy to claim their descea sg 
the heroic spirits who landed from the Mayflow vr 
Plymouth Rock? Who can look at psdanerfioe 

. » free States, have 
women, who, in every part of the free f one 
taken up the cause of the slave, and despure’*™” 
ing slavery abolished throughout the entire ‘c 
nent? (Loud cheers.) If I had hope when ene 
last in America, how much more ground is comillt 
hope now—now that the sub ect 1s poorer! 
discussed, and men by thousands are advocating 
cause, who were inveterate opposers st ~ sods BO 
was one of a small and despised band? It rr ach 
gift of prophecy to foretell that the time a ne the 
ing when the polluted thing will be ¢ parts will 
camp; when the people of the — theit own 
yield to the voice of justice, will act up "bs 1 pros 
political principles, and will extirpate We °7"» 
abomination— 
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* Consign it to remorseless fire, _ 
Watch till the latest s,ark expire; 
Then strew its ashes on the wind, 
Nor leave an atom wreck behino- 

jscontent at the aor 

ad St tes, let us fe 
many yess 


(Cheers. 


When we are disposed to d 
progress of events in the | nite “ 
member home. Let us think of the 





during which Clarkson and W ilberfores oadt 
apparently without effect, to abolish te * this peo 
and how long it was before the peopie ~ <zed £0 
try turned to righteousness, and let t* England, in 
free. (Cheers.) Upon my return to ating the 
1836, I found work enough to do in bs endon 
adolition of what was called the ee Heat. 
tem, which was but another edition of “ hopeless 
I undertook, with others, what seome’ - ccsten, 
task of bringing about the extinction 0 Spore 
and succeeded in doing - years Mee the 

riod prescribed by Act o , 

Ist of j oe 1838, arrived, I had ee 

of seeing the last remnant of slave 
colonies utterly annihilated. (Cheer ht do saine 
1 then thought I mig he time 
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ye me the opportunity, see one” 
vovanes and emancipating the i ay ao + | 
erned population of that vast regio aw ogi 
subsequently embarked in the oa pe 
tion, and for nineteen months pou 





in that cause, without fee or reward. 
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; inentes of freedom, are some-| places for their own patrician paupers. The time is such as those by the influence of which poor] a i kT 
, other advocate® © ¢ «stipendiary dem-| coming — there will be a great and glorious rev- | sempstress is robbed of three-fourths of Tah cm > seer tameded rg {syle a Sra Png ade : ped mya of his couch 
, + with the epi ‘ . . 3 ’ * ; 
f w id be so, even if we re-| olution in this conntry in regard to the administra- i hear - oe? > es down to pleasant dreams. 
ene we sould be 80, ; : F : earnings ( )—the tea-tax, the soap-tax, the sugar-| exertions. Such w be reformers, 
Why vn for one effurts, I do not know. anes — Prag will be no violence ; no| tax, and all those craftily devised and invisible ma-| To my male Sinade hare Tobeabe-ser be bold. Do} 8¢e more, to each and all, farewell ! 
ee worthy of his hire. [Hear.] The} spo reset wnt rae and spasmodic breaking up of |chines for taking from attenuated poverty the little] not compromise the truth for the sake of Joan Wrutams, Esq., M. P., j ai ra. ih 
* vhs nine and energies to the ser-| the frame work of society ; but a certain, gradual | that it has. (Loud cheers.) The common ery, ‘Do| ent Prosperity. Be conteat to abide the issue | resolutions, said: ER £3" Officer Salvin, and Jno. 
ald, at all events, be supplied progress Soon pete ta E> perro epee. ee En De renee meaie wii geliies; in gape -ecet) Of Mp publication in itedntegrity and fulness. All| Ladies and Gentlemen,—After the eloquent ad-| ‘elphia, deputy constable, have died frost trot the fers 
¢eding and clothing his family cale commu is ingdom.|and a’ ity. even : . mp oie f ek ent ad- . : 
— ee : is, as regards inyself,| Wait for that time; bat meanwhile o. si nore. me va fash ‘tt poner mast sec” om ae Soneturunn aus - to eed po Beer dress _ ae been “et aen listen to this wie received in arresting a rowdy named 
’ | oy stipendiary demagogue. 1) rograde step. nd parliamentary and financial | meddle with them repeatedly ; and, in numerous in-| it ha rere Sele corer rete Pe, nee Byes your ; ye 
. been ° todeclare that, aftertwen-| reform, if only to keep free no (Hear, hear.) | stances, the very men from oo oduiadicalianss ein pat lieder 5 ise joc Aen by attention. Indeed, I feel so deep an interest in the Counsel for the er Seen 
er abor, | never made a bar-| The spirit of protection, I have said, is not dead—it | non-interference falls, when it serves their own cor-| the intrepid advocacy of some great ae aimed at gee PA my friend Mr. Thompson wherever he} Sumner, R: H. Dana, Jr. 8. E. Sewall, William Minot, 
81 - ve | ever received one shil- sleepeth ; and there are those who are stil! dreaming | rnpt party purposes, absolutely and earnestly beg} the crying evil of the da ! It Ges as if & giant band Pes rs the sympathies of my heart have been so and J. C. Park, are understood to be selected the 
‘money. [Loud and prolonged} of it. Mr. Chowler is singing the song of— and entreat them, unjustly and unfairly, to meddie| had plucked a prslecstion f Phin its base, and hurled it} jp sn = ssid Boa ses ey ob ed gal Sh. papeerdiinrs—mennadbeci hye es ig we! taal 
4 P . - } A Pie ‘ : ¥ oi i — 
snd I » publicly defy all England Mount end make ready then, with politics, as some present know, to their cost.| into the ocean. The worldly and the timid were bos heard rege ne yer prs age Mb Ben. C08 WAIN aey CUNEO : 
, when | ever entered into any Sons of the mountain glen, ‘O, do not teach women politics, simpers some} alarmed lest their cock-boats should be upset in the | wise disposed, make any len i 
+ with reference to the advocacy All the free traders are over the border ! smirking aristocrat, whose own mental powers are of commotion, and perhaps they were. But, ere long, — ey tengiiened rape Mississippi.—Judge Sharkey, the President of the 
spoused. [Renewed cheering.] Learhter.) Kaanaan a 3 such dwarfish proportions that he is of little more use| the rock that caused so much dread became a bea-} The resolution having been put, was carried amidst} Nashville Convention, recently addressed & great 
i £200 annually, for some time, ag ae 8 ike Pots v3 a 7 my friends, — i in the creation, except to display upon his person the| con to guide the richly-freighted and stately vessel loud cheers, union meeting at Natchez, at which he declared, in 
ne anti-slavery canse in this coun-) the tare ie will € on & monument, a little | artistic taste of Moses & Sons; to stand outside} into the harbor of security and peace. (Cheers.)| The Chairman having briefly returned thanks, three the language of Jackson, that ‘the Union mast and 
* who sits behind me, [cheers,] w i!]| while longer—it will only be on Punch’s monument, | their door, at the corner of the Minories, attired in| So will it be ia tite Sans te We mnst courageously | ¢}, A ; y “ shall be preserved. He asserted that a majority of 
7 onal tow laree a sum} Lamhappy to say (hear}—lamenting over wheat at of fas bl b ause, " cheers were severally given for Mr. Thompson, Mrs.| the members of the Nashville Co ti de- 
+ was very much to g ‘ pot , e most fashionable garments, of the most recent} assert the tights of the people. We must demand <a Sigs : 4 e Convention were 
a ome fainily, to keep the wolf| forty-five shillings «quarter, and he will soon get| cut (laughter); and yet, who does that same puerile| those rights. We must ae he shaken from our Thompson, and the National Reform Association ;| cidedly opposed todisunion. Senator Foote has been 
troar) My labors for the last two off his pedestal and join our ranks. [Hear] Yes, dandy go to in the borough which he wishes to rep-| purpose by the prognostications of the cowardly and and the proceedings of a meeting which will long live} “¢!¢omed to Jackson, Mississippi, by a great proces- 
v have been freely given to the; we shall have him with us, and he will be one of the | regent? Is it the men only that he applies to? or is| the selfish. We mo not be weary because success | in the memory of those who witnessed it were brought ——— firing of cannon, ‘The General will im- 
"nin this country. best grumblers in our number. We shall have the | it not also to the influence of the women to which he| seems distant We must steadily continue to sow | to a close. pene commence campaigning the State against 
“oto America. {long to be sturdy yeomen of Eagtend pouring in their contri-| makes his appeal? [Hear.] Who does he get to| the seed in hope and faith, and though the harvest : 
g gone edoxical as the statement may butions to our exchequer to such an extent that Mr. | make his rosetts, and wear them, too; to clap their} should not be gathered in while we live, we may die ONT. WOU RPO ee ame The Industrial Exhidition.—Governor Briggs has ap- 
ee the journey shortened one mile. | Williams, our begher >ne will have to work double slender, kid-gloved hands, and wave their delicate! in the full assurance that posterity will see it wave|___ Boston, Noy. 10, 1850. pointed the following gentlemen a committee for the 
' | do not ** that element of which I am so| tides, in order to ee his books. [Langhter.] But,] white handkerchiefs, in applause, when he is chaired ?| over our graves, This is emphatically the age of Wx. L. Garrison : purpose of securing to contributors belonging to Mas- 
I Boon ceons of Living, for a fortnight, ‘a life} 3m the mean pre, et us hold fast what we have ob-| (Hear, and langhter.] Whatinfluence does he bring| reforms. It isan age in which Reformers, in all| My Dean Sin—In my letter to Mrs. Davis, pub- sachusetts the requisite facilities for the reception of 
‘ J anticipate much benefit to my pase erie a = that wes will set oth-| to bear upon the tradesmen daring the canvass ? countries, may blend their energies and work to- | lished in the Liberator of last week, there is a mis- ustrial B he mae may ee and -Art at the In- 
{long once again to gaze| er matters ngh as the corn laws. Why, the women, certainly. Our friend, Mr. Wil- her in : ; F : Custrial Exhibition in London in 1851, viz Marshal 
ge. I long once ag SL Sir, I rejoice in Common with yourself, that we} iams, could a tale unfold “as this subject, whose omit vuih, ahd be os Siaen? tebe — San’ peda fea = aan BF agg Uh anon gh Kdward Ri 
have so many of the ladies of the metropolis with us | jightest word would be startling in your ears—I am os P 8° beg you to correct. In speaking of the difficulty of} ton; Alexander De Witt, Oxford ; Samuel L. Crocker, 
-, where th’ Almighty’s form | to-night. Parliamentary and financial reform is, in| sure he will forgive me for referring to him—he A voice on. every wave, parenting an-atnentiinss wished te saake my. Sele. 9 hae ‘David Car sig eg Ser oy pom 
’ , : y . = * . 4 . 
ests. fact, a woman’s question. [Hear.) We need their | could tell you how the honest tradesman is visited by mt. sound on every sea, strong as possible, and I said, ‘I could speak from s : vaehd ; Eva BB ton; Charles Stearns, 
i, and we have a right to ask it. We want them} jadies j in sli © watch-word of the brave, : pringield; Erastus B. Bigelow, Clinton, 
nom. whe remained calmand| © © ' right te it. Wi ladies in satin slippers, and when he has rolled out The anthem of the free: experience, for that although no money was spared : 
those women, _ b of 5,000 | to train up their children in the principles we are} a carpet on which they have condescended to walk Weotk deieis So taehes to 44 : upon my own education, I was hourly obliged to la- The World's Fair.—A. U. S. vessel will be granted 
as son Amene oe < romulgating amongst the present generation. The | into his shop, he has found that their busi h P Albis ge = ‘ sees gn ee. to convey articles to be f i 
gell-p ty and standing, (hear,) while| P i ; 1 Pp, he und that their business has Through Europe’s many climes, ment its insufficiency.’ ‘This sentence was printed 7 dite Tas 9 be sent from this cofiatry tn the 
f property and : wrens. Bags ic Mg a best of all normal schools, in every sense, is a moth-| been to coerce, if they could, independent trades- A knell to despot kings, 7 ‘ > which P *| World’s Fair. Projects are on foot to charter vessels 
bolition ives ~ - — ‘S ~ er’s knee. We should, indeed, be glad to see the|men into voting for a Tory candidate, even in a Pgs tien gets ae no money was spent, which not only destroyed my| for passengers at a ow rate. It is believed that first 
slavery sy Ory ~M iced | women of England at our meetings, Oar cause, I}large metropolitan borough. [Hear.] Therefore it From every giant hill, companion of the cloud, point, but is in itself a falsehood. I wish it to be| classships can be obtained to convey one hundred 
eS baleen’ Oh! that the| TePeats 48 theirs. Itis a question, not only of free-| js that I say that the assertion, that women do not The startled echo leaps to give it back aloud! _| clearly understood, that I think the best education pee for ~ ® et both ways, with privilege 
, sce those glorious ae Gis sreak question dom for their sons, butof plenty for their cupboards. | meddle in politics, is untrue. Let:women meddle in- Where’er a wind is rushing, which a woman of wealth and intellect can procure * ser aon rege a oo If some ouch 
? (England would take » sh e : * Nr rote: The issues of this great struggle of ors enters into telligently, independently and virtuously with poli- Where’er a stream is gushing, for herself in New England, entirely inadequate to a te ne f mete * me ag would avail 
id Hiaancra! reverts @ : Wi 2 the all their daily occupations. It meets them on the/tics, or do not let them meddle with them at all. The swelling sounds are heard h 1 Ae Wh h : ON Fe 
. taken up the slave question » ae as| Dreakfast table, and regulates the thickness of the | Well, we ask them again to join usin this great Of man to freeman calling, = eoreag er: at, then, is the fate of C U.S. 6 Boston. —Th 
is, t a great extent, ” al — bread they deal out to their hungry children, as/cause. Collect for us; our Treasurer wants money. Of broken fetters falling ; ' the poor: Pigg 3 Seid oa rage United S e total popu- 
WW 1 Wells Brown knows, in + | well as the quantity and quality of the butter which | We cannot do without it. We are obliged to sa And, like the carol of a cageless bird, Hastily but sincerely your friend, ‘ oe cate ett: Mies Wino pinata | 
ar. hear.) Lecturers are | 1 y : thout it. e are obliged to say to The burst; h ‘F : P : compared with the State Census taken last spring, is 
women. (Hear, he wl E me white’ * spread upon it. It determines the number of | him— © bursting shout of Freedom's rallying word. CAROLINE W. H. DALL. as follows :— Cs 
» the field, and 1 rT aod pra ash g, spoonfuls which they put in the pot when they ‘Put money i’ thy purse, Roderigo.’ The honorable gentleman having resumed his seat, Population by State Census 138,788 
“fiieen years back, T could | Count moses —one, two, three, four, and one for Mit | Do not let Mr.Williams be the ‘ First Lord? of an emp-| the sudience rose en masse, and continued for some | Dran Mx. Ganntsow : : “ United States Census 136,866 
W - eo } : aug . ‘ 1 € : . ss as . “ +21 - 
= na hall, church, or chapel pot! [ aug iter. | ay bec qt peg ty treasury ; because he will be sure to draw checks,| minutes most enthusiastically cheering, and waving| Will you give me space to say that, when I made f 
wary city where stands the it isa sugar question; itis a calico question; it isa even if he draws them uoon himself: nothing will| hate end handkerchief bas f fi oye Decrease of population under U.S, 
a wry er the plat-| S#senet question, There is no matter of house-|_ sen bie aa ~ See ere i os ‘ rchieis. ; the appointments (published in last week's Liberator) Censiis 1.922 
, ‘old I rein —- ba ree oral mr, hold economy, of which it is not an ingredient. We iek ri cl a { angi sg fies I fo The Chairman then rose and said :—After the | for Mr. Pillsbury to lecture in Seekonk, &c., on Wed - . 
| was ¢ — ec ; 7 oe yrweeshe 0" ‘ie want not only to make their sons free—tree by birth, | ed (Hear. ] But psa  Ehetrg tia ae base ke ar magnificent address to which we have just listened, it | nesday and Thursday of this week, it had entirely es - The Oldest Person in St. Lawrence County.— Assis- 
same time that “| but not free because born within the boundary of); °~* 4 » my ’ pert would be bad taste in me to call upon any other d my mind that th 1 Meeti : tant Marshal Stilman, while taking census in Depeys- 
t, Andrew Jackson, in his message to/ | | en borough—we want no such spurious |tent to support the cause of reform with mere ap- ee ‘ 4 — caped my mind that the Annual Meeting of the! ter, found a venerable negress 114 years of age. She 
) that very city, and in that identical | titles si thal eledtive frances 0s aie distal from | Plause, however rapturous. The sincerity of our po- speaker. We will aot impair the extraordinary effect } Rhode Island Anti-Slavery Society was to be held on! is one of the slaves emancipated by the law of Con- 
Hall, you may see, during ten days | burgage tenure, or freedom in decayed,pestiferous old litical faith must be tested by the zealousness of oar} produced upon our minds by the brilliant eloquence | those days in Providence? I regret any, the slight-| »¢cticut abolishing slavery, 
agree pba stor psc! cities—we want them to have the vote because they | _ ppg Ni ros gy ld ane Lay of Mr. Thompson. (Hear.) est, appearance of a designed interference with that —— neem rere 
8, enriches, od F Ey <r ia land | are Victoria’s subjects, the victorious defenders of | pith within @aike te doud ha a ae al The following pieces of music were then sung by | meeting, and have done what I could, at the late hour ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR 
' {the women oO Ma ’ *he +| oD ’ . +, | We e uve ’ a . . - 1 
dry me from Walea—althoagh | Bagieid « glory, and be no rs a «3 + withstanding its fatalism and predestination, teaches the choir, the latter being loudly encored :— at which the matter occurred to me, to have the ap- The Committee beg leave to present a few addi 
s — inks elegant: . tpg, wealth. If they would like to have twenty shillings | PETE 2% rl <a Baa Z e B o i ‘ intments recalled! ; - 
neu ry ra he * Rasa | go as far as thirty shillings under the present sys- we Oe ee ee bear 5 gee Menon SONG OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, | Pomen . SAMUEL MAY tional statements to the consideration of such friend 
e + of Mr. John " near Ax dt Re ayes tem—if they would prefer fewer visits from gentle- Sa, ail so eee ad pre gel ig oa mPa L = MAY, Jn. as have heretofore assisted us by furnishing table 
mea * ae re the Pinon of the opera- men in black, with ink-bottles attached to their but- | him helt Sep a RA hen the other half ; ies Soto. Fy from their respective towns. 
" \ an Anti-Slavery Society. (Cheers.) patna ond poll diy ck ade x het. | he cannot obtain admittance to the celestial city, aver where the soaahe is brightening, PETITIONS FOR THE REPEAL OP THE We confidently trust that all such will continue 
; thang lam eeine rics reshers ¢ ew de 7 e S 4 5 yt . ; - “Eo Sg io. way where its last beams expire, fs e - . 
friends, although I am g ing - Ame _ scope for the industry and enterprise of their chil- | om - = en the bed o houries Sagebd with doshas a thes lightning, FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. their efforts, taking no discouragement from the cir- 
ee ee h rb © dren—then let them join with us. bee , Ross pe! . F we Se a pacar I fly on the wings of the wire! To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United | Cumstance that ali the articles hitherto contributed 
t tt my is one whic as pee . * > s . . . . id a < y r x ? * ~ : 
b paired I 7 : res ti ‘i sal There is nothing of violence in our principles, stil! arene solitieally gon oo "heun th speed 0 By me are earth’s barriers riven, States : may not have found a market at the Boston Bazaar. 
ae ane Ganaea nang I shall less in our movements. Weare levellers, it is true, | segle the world so far as the first two virtues By me ere ite boundaries spread ; We, the undersigned, inhabitants of ,| Their sale at various country Fairs has produced an 
ira in America a short one, because | but, then, we — ——— hes er nai a9 are concerned. We have prayed long enough; we 1 ee stage believing the law passed at the last session of Con- | ¢i¥al amount of good to the Cause. Nor are we con- 
V ’ e . seek ak g | ; gp : : , z . . : 
t iful of the solemn engagements I am Lente” seosctbidat ts ‘ab aa sales “ have been incessantly telling the House of Com- ’ c P gress, in relation to the surrender of fugitive slaves, to| Vinced of any thing more fully than that the number 
e many gentlemen prese ’ _ ad Pesta Ba nigh ea | ‘ iti ; augh- HORUS. i capi x , wos : 
: | eee vt espa om — enable those that are poor to become rich, through ne Mga 6 mney og Bi prep, Cane ein 1's Uh Wik tonheretion be immoral, inhuman and unconstitutional, respect-| Of sales at any Bazaar 0 im, exact. propertian = the 
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iber of persons in this kingdom that | 
Will Lord John Russe!l, or any other} 
ward and publicly state that 750,000 

1 a population of 30,000,000, are all that | 
‘the franchise in Christian England ? 
No.) That amongst all the fathers, hus- | 
yers and employed of this un-| 

ed, and religious country, 750,000 | 

) discriminate properly between man | 

) shall represent them in the Com-| 

of Parl nt? Dare he insult the peo- | 
iking such an assertion? If he} 
{not, why then he stands con- | 
ntry of the crime of perpetuating 
€ against its population. Are we 
t habit of submitting a great many 
lestions to the decision of the peo- 
npetent to determine every ques- 

tat of who shall’ represent them in 





put the franchise on the low ground | 
the people’s right, and | demand it! 
‘ground. (Cheers.) As a citizen of this 
» | possess no right which J am not conscious 


| imposed degradation, and all its bitter slavery ; make 


istocracy as such. Tam no brawler against rank | 
and degrees in society. I know there must ever be an 
aristocracy. You cannot level men. There is no 
Procrustean bed to which you can bring every mem- 
ber of the community, elongating some and shorten- 
ing others. I want all mento see before them a 
higher position than that which they have yet attain- 
ed. I wantthe thoughts which travel to eternity 
to have free scope, and the laudable and honorable 
ambition of mento have an opportunity of legitimate 
gratification. I cannot speak of any class as * Mr. 
Merchant Planderer, or * Mr. Lawyer Swindler.’— 
[Cheers.]* I know that, unhappily for my own coun- 
trymen, their worst enemies are their own appetites 
and unthrifty propensities. We donot say to the 
people, ‘Sit still and wait for your political and so- 
cial redemption ; on the contrary, we tell them— 


‘ Who would be free, himself must strike the blow; 


but not a blow at his fellow-man. His tyrant is not 
his neighbors, but his own uncurbed lusts and ap- 
petites. Strike first a blow at self, with all its self- | 


yourself free, and then, my friends, you may pass the 
proudest in the land, and he must make way for the 
majesty of virtue—for the son of God! [Cheers.} 
Well, what are our means for effecting this change: 





‘stully to my fellow-subjects, I can see 
by lin particular should have a vote, and 
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“ns of obtaining the franchise, and 
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The foolishness of preaching. [Hear.] The influ- 
| ence we employ is that of understanding upon un- 
| derstanding, and not will upon will. We are pro- 
| moting our cause to-night. ‘Tea-parties did the bus- 

iness for the corn-laws, Here the women of Eng- 


|sel lived near each other. 


ery day’s observation of events convinces me, more 
clearly than ever, that upon the maintenance of the 
principles of free trade, the peace and welfare of the 
country depend” (Hear.) Such was the dying tes- 
timony of the greatest statesman of the day: let him 
write his own epitaph. Well, I think no one can 
deny that we have had prayer and fasting enough. 
But what is the third act the Mussulman must per- 
form, in order to obtain admission to paradise ? Why, 
he must give. (Hear.) To prayer, fasting, long 
faces, empty stomachs, and the bowing the head 
like a bulrush, he must add the efficacious and life- 
giving virtue of good works—he must give. Give, 
my friends, to your own cause. Oh, it isa luxury to 
give! it will sanctify ali you leave behind. Open 
your niggard soul. If you have a soul that would 
refuse to give, fine it; pay a fine to our Treasurer 
in its behalf. (Laughter.) But I have made my ap- 
peal to-night especially to the ladies. Before I sit 
down, I wiil relate a little love story, containing a 
similar lesson to that I have just deduced from the 
Koran. Once upon a time, a rustic swain and dain- 
He became smitten 
with her charms, but had not courage to tell his 
love— 

* But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on his’ not ‘ damask,’ but ‘ russet cheek.’ 
At length, finding she was becoming an object of 
attraction to other swains, and that he was in dan- 
ger of losing her, he was induced to do what, in 
fashionable society, is called ‘ popping the question.’ 
(Langhter.) He, therefore, invited her to take a 





land took the lead. It is one of the most pleasing 
| reflections of my life, that I was the first nan who 
| ever addressed a female audience upon that great 
| question. At Manchester, I attended many large 
meetings of the women of England, and drew up the 
petition which they laid atthe feet of the Queen, 
praying for the repeal of the tax on the people’s food. 
I was enabled to do more. I brought them to labor 
| for the funds of that association. I knew their 
I had seen the powerful in- 
| fluence of their increasing labors. Well, to-night I 
| again ask the women of England to join with os in 
| promoting the cause of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation. There is an elevating and purifying influ- 
| ence in their presence which will always refine a 
| improve the tone of our proceedings. [Hear, hear.] 
| What man, for example, would be tempted to-night 
| to commit—or, if tempted, would commit—an act 
| contra bonos mores, inthe presence of the ladies here 
assernbled 2? Who does not feel himself a better 
| man for our present meeting having been made a 
| mixed assembly, instead of one composed of men on- 
ly? and why, Fem, should it not be so? Is there 
anything unfeminine in their tendering aid to our 
cause ? |] know of nosex in mind [hear]; or if 
there be a distinction in the mental powers of the 
| two sexes, give me woman’s wit before man’s ; wo- 
| man’s affections before man’s; woiman’s constancy 
| before man’s. Ispeak it to our shame. [Hear and 





| worth from experience. 





} 
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Welj,| laughter.) No, my friends, women are never out of 


place in a good cause. 


‘No radiant pearl that crested fortune wears ; 

No gem that, sparkling. hangs from Beauty's ears ; 
Not the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorn, 
No rising sans that gild the vernal morn, 

Shine with such lustre as the tear which breaks, 
For human woe, down woman’s lovely cheeks.’ 


[Cheers.] It has been my privilege, more than that 
of any other man in the kingdom, to deliver address- 
es tothe women of Great Britain, and Lam not afraid 
to ask the question, whether those who have em- 
braced and labored for the objects I have recom- 
mended have been worse wives, daugliters, or moth- 
ers, in consequence of their becoming reformers.—- 
When did you ever hear of any quarrel having 
ensued about me or my doctrines ? [Hear and laugh- 
ter.] No, woman has her daties, which are dictated 
best by herself. Women’s rights may be left to wo- 
man’s keeping. You can force nothing wrong upon 
her while she cherishes that which is the lustre of 
her sex—er native modesty, her shrinking bash- 
fulness, Bat she may be bold in denouncing, and 
in endeavoring to procare the abolition of bed laws; 





walk to a spot where lovers are always fond of 
| rambling—vp a shady grove. (Laughter.) His heart 
| was full, but his lips were closed; he could not 
| bring his courage to the sticking point; while she, 
| poor thing, cast down her eyes, and was perfectly 
| mute, but fully understanding for what particular 
purpose he had brought her to that lonely place. At 
|Jength, a bird began to sing on John’s side of the 
| road, and a lucky thought strack him. ‘ Bessy,’ said 
| he with a gentle squeeze of the arm, ‘dost hear yon 
| bird 7?—* Ay, lad, said she. ‘What does it seem 
|to'thee to sing?” ‘I cannot tell; what does it seem 
ito thee?’ * Why, Bessy,’ said he, ‘it seems to me 
\to sing, “I love thee! [ love thee!”’ They proceed- 
ed on in silence until a bird began to sing on the 
| damsel’s side of the road. ‘Johnny,’ said she, ‘ dost 
jhear that bird?’ ‘Ay, lass,’ said he. ‘ Well, what 
| does it seem to thee to sing?’ ‘I cannot tell, said 
|he. ‘What did thy bird sing?’ ‘My bird sang,’ 
| said he, with another gentle squeeze, “T love thee, 
if love thee!” * Well, said she, ‘my bird sings, 
| Shew it! shew it!”’ (Loud cheers and laughter.) 
| Now here are we upon this platform, choristers that 
/may vie with any in England ; I will not say Ameri- 
lea, lest I should offend the vanity of Brother Jona- 
than. Well, your birds have been singing all this 
evening, and you have, by your applause, interpreted 
their notes to mean, ‘I love thee! I love thee!’ 
Well, listen to the song of our bird, ‘Shew it! shew 
it!’ (Lond cheers.) Shew your approval of the prin- 
cipies of the National Reform Association by en- 
rolling your naines as members; by distributing its 
tracts; by carrying our doctrines to the end of the 
world. ‘ Workmen! carry it into the shop; take it 
with you to the forge; while you are at the anvil, 
hammer the truths that shall make your country free 
into the souls of your bardy and athletic countrymen. 
Women of England, and ,of London in partcuiar, 
show your zeal in this cause by helping us not only 
with you swiles, your plaudits and your good words, 
but with your contributions and your earnest labors. 
I have already spoken so long that I fear I have 
wearied you. (Loud cries of * No, no.’) With one 
word more of exhortation I will conclude. If you 
enlist in the cause, let it be for the war—let there 
be no looking back. Take time to count the cost. 
Consider weil what sacrifices you will be called to 
wake, what labors to endure, what ridicule to bear, 
and what opposition to contend against. If you em- 
bark with us, it must be a 
tite, or success, or any other contingency, Duty 
yy tN elt A If you embark with us 











let tbe with a determination to labor on in fiith 


This fanciful dream wholly spurn ; 
Let sympathy touch but the dial, 

A chord shall be struck in return. 
No wish need be kept unimparted, 

Or lost, as on selfishness thrown; 
But each, from the heart as it darted, 

Would find a response in our own, 


Cxorvs. 
Oh! let love take the world and prepare it, 
As swift to respond as reccive ; 
Let us bear but of sorrow to share it, 
And know but the want, to relieve! 
NOW PRAY WE FOR OUR COUNTRY. 
Now pray we for our country, 
That England long may be 
The holy and the happy, 
And the gloriously tree. 
Who blesseth her is blessed— 
So peace be in her walls, 
And joy in all her palaces, 
Her cottages and halls. 


Mr. G. Tnomeson then rose and said :—‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen—There is one duty we must not sep- 
arate without performing, aud that is, to pass a well- 
merited vote of thanks to our Chairman, whose entire 
consecration to the cause of the people should endear 
him to all our hearts. (Cheers.) Sir Joshua Walms- 
ley,—whom I am proud to call my friend,—has 
mostably presided over us on this occasion; but I 
do not request you to thank him merely for this sin- 
gle service, but I am desirous that the vote you are 
about to give should be one of confidence in him as 
President of the National Reform Association. 
{Hear.] He deserves your confidence in that ca- 
pacity and lie requires it to sustain him in his fa- 
ture labors. Certain I am, as I am of my own ex- 
istence, that he will never be found faithless to the 
cause of the people. [Cheers.] And now, my 
friends, in the full feeling of my heart, aliow me to 
say to each and all of you—farewell! There are 
some young men here: have they learned nothing 
from the scene they have witnessed this evening? 
Let them learn from me, that, in their journey 
through life, they will find a proud satisfaction, 
which will frequently sustain them when weary and 
foot-sore, in refiecting that they have done some- 
thing to promote the welfare and freedom of the hu- 
manrace. [(Hear.| If I leave nothing to my chil- 
dren as the result of my labors, | shall, in this re- 
spect, at least, leave to my son an example. Dur- 
ing my life, I have made many speeches; buat I am 
proud in being able to declare that I have not now 
to recall, I will not say one word, but « single senti- 
ment Lever gave utterance to. [Cheers.] There 
are those in this assembly, who have heard my 
addresses for the !ast twenty-five years. 1 espoused 
then, as I believed, the cause of truth and freedom. 
1 have given my services freely ; but I have not been 
won by robes, but rags. I have not been attracted 
by wealth and titles, but by the cries of those who 
stood in need of my help, and whom | thought I 
might be able, in any way, to serve. For that por- 
tion of the human race, | hope I shall be able to 
continue to labor for many years. How long that 
may be depends upon God's will, not mine. 1 will 
do the best I can while I live. Let the young men 
put their hands to this cause; it will do them good ; 
it will dignify them; ennoble them; ripen their 
powers ; they will become better men for the very 
exertions they have made in this cause. And if 
they want any ing to inspire them, let them look 
at the generous tribute of respect paid to me to- 
night, and be assured that, if they live for the peo- 
ple, the people will ultimately not forget them. 

I will conclude in the language of one of the 
sweetest poets of America,— 

* So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber = orto silent va, Rae 
Thou ike atin 
at deugoon, bot sustained and 


Scourged to his soothed 


hunter. Let us ask of our Legislature that no State 
jail shall be used for such a purpose. If the Union 
needs jails for those who obey God, let the Union 
build them. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts : 

We, the undersigned, inhabitants of . 
respectfully ask your honorable bodies to prohibit the 
use of the jails of the Commonwealth for the impris- 
onment of any one sentenced to imprisonment under 
the law passed at the last session of Congress for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves. 
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TO THE FPRIENDS OF THE PUGITIVE. 

Alarmed at the operation of the new Fugitive 
Slave Law, the Fugitives from slavery are pressing 
Northward. Many have been obliged to flee precipi- 
tately, leaving behind them all the little they have 
acquired since they escaped from slavery. They are 
coming to us in increasing numbers, and they look to 
us for aid. Oppressed by the tyranny of a heartless 
and God-defying government, who will help them ? 
Their first and most earnest desire is for employment. 
That is the greatest charity which finds it for them. 
Iielp us, then, all you who are friends of the fugitive, 
to extend to them this charity, this simple justice. 
Let all, who know, or can learn of places which may 
be filled by these men, women and youths, give in- 
formation by letter or otherwise, to Roperr F. Wax1- 
cut, or Samugn May, Jr., 21 Cornhill, Boston. 

Friend, whoever you are that reads these lines, this 
appeal is made to you. Cannot you find, or procure, 
one or more places where the hunted slave may abide 
securely, and work through the winter? We want 
you to attend to this ar once. 

N. B. Many of the fugitives come very poorly pro- 
vided with clothing ; and those who have garments 
of any kind to spare, will be sure to confer them 
on the suffering and needy, by sending them, marked 
‘For fugitives,’ at 21 Cornhill, as above. 


To Corresponpents. <A letter from Henry C. 
Wright is in type; also, a letter to the Editor of the 
Boston Post; but we have no room for them this 
week. On file—a letter from James Haughton, of 
Dublin, to H. C. Wright; an adverse letter on Wo- 
man’s Rights from Henry Grew, of Philadelphia; 
the proceedings of the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Female A. 8. Socicty; an official account of the 
Weymouth and Braintree A. S. Fair—&c. &e. 

So alecs cncspt cana ate 

3 As the present number of the Liberator is ex- 
tremely interesting, and deserving of a wide circula- 
tion, we have printed a considerable number of extra 
copies for sale, which may be obtained at 21 Cornhill. 








Mortiryixc Bioxper. On our last page may be 
found the excellent introductory address read at the 
late Woman's Rights Convention, at Worcester, by 
its estimable President, Mrs. Pavirxna Wuicutr Da- 
vis, of Providence, R. I.; but, by an unfortunate 
oversight, an introductory paragraph, stating where 
and by whom it was delivered, was omitted, so that it 
appears without any caption whatever. The mistake 
was not discovered until too late to be corrected on 
our outside form. 

In the first series of resolutions presented by Wm. 
Henry Channing, at the Convention, there is an omis- 
sion in the second resolution, which impairs the 
sense ; but we print it as it was forwarded by the 
Seeretary, who, in transcribing it, appears to have left 





By an unfaltering trust,fapproach thy grave, 


out a portion of it accidentally. 
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strumentality. 

‘Those of our Committee in Europe will be happy 
to spend any money that may be sent them in the pur- 
chase of such rare foreign articles as are not to be 
found in our shops. Any money for this purpose, or 
for the Linextry Bent, may be sent by mail to A. W. 
Weston, Weymouth, Mass, 

The work before us is so great, the laborers com- 
paratively so few, that the Committee feel it important 
to present thus early these few practical suggestions, 
that it may bemmen 





SIXTH COURSE OF ANTI-SLAVERY LEC- 
TURES. 

The sixth course of Lectures before the Salem Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society, comprising eight in num- 
ber, will be delivered on successive SUNDAY eve- 
nings, at Lyceum Hall, at 7 o’clock. The remainder 
of the course will be delivered by the following gen- 
tlemen, viz :— 

Nov. 17. O. B. Frothingham, of Salem. 
“ 624. Wm. L. Garrison, “ 
(¥° Tickets for the course, 37 1-2 cts. Single Lec- 


ture, 6 1-4 cts, 
E. J. KENNY, Ree. See. 





MASSACHUSETTS CHAPLIN COMMITTEE. 

Lortnc Moopy, having been duly appointed an 
Agent of the ‘ Chaplin Fund Committee,’ will speak 
on the subject of his imprisonment, and the means of 
his deliverance, in 


Newburyport, Sunday, Noy. 17. 
Portsmouth, Monday, “ 18. 
Portland, Wednesday, “ 20. 


The friends of freedom and humanity at the above- 
named places will please to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the meetings. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will 
lecture as follows ; 


North Bridgewater, Saturday and Sunday evenings, 


November 16 and 17. 
East Bridgewater, Tuesday, November 19. 
Bridgewater, Wednesday, - 20. 
Piympton, Thursday, “ 21. 
Middleboro’, Friday, 22. 





(3 W. M. Freeway will discourse on the Philoso- 
phy of Divine and Human Law, in particular refer- 
ence to the Fugitive Slave Bill, next Sunday after- 
noon, at Washingtonian Hall, 21 Bromfield st. 

: ED 














ADULT 


Day and Evening School, 


For Colored People, (male and female,) uader Rev. Mr. 
Grimes’s Church, Southac Street. 

BENEVOLENT Christian public are solicited 

JA for aid to receive all rree, who are willing to be 

instracted, and not able to pay. The smallest dona- 

tion in money, books or stationary, placed in the 

hands of Rev. Mr. Grimes, gratefully received and ac- 
ted for. 

vier "invited after Monday, 4th December. 

November 15. 


The Fugitive Slave Bill: 


TS History and Unconstitutionality, with an ac- 
i count of the Seizure and Enslavement of James 
Hamlet, and his subsequent restoration to liberty. 








Third Edition. Price 5 ets. For sale by BELA 
MARSH, 26 Cornhill. St. Nov. 15. 
WANTED, 


SITUATION as housekeeper, or superintendent 
of an Institution involving trust or responsibility, 


A 





by an American Lad ns 
to Mrs. a. Be ' N } High st., 
or cIs JACKSON, * 
ovember 15. ae . 
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For the Liberator. 
{THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 
Denounce, fepeal, and nullify the bill! 

This is the word, the universal cry; 
Denounce it !—'tis the sovereign people's will; 
And mouthing demagogues, who vainly try 

To pillar up the noxious, bloody thing, : 
Will round their ears its falling mbers bring. 


Startled humanity was pained and shocked, 

And stunn’d, and staggered back, as well it might, 
When on the public ear the tidings broke, 

That such a hateful thing had seen the light, 
And passed into a living law, upheld 
By Northern yoters, ratified and sealed. 
Democracy ! a bastard, dough-faced tribe 

Of office-seekers have disgraced thy name; 
The truckling varlets, not above a bribe, 

Iiave brought upon themselves cternal shame, 
And on their country a disgraceful stain, 
That sophists try to cover up in vain. 


Three recreant Northern Whigs, too, had a share 
In helping through the diabolic bill; 
Let their outraged constituents take care 
That better men henceforth their places fill ; 
And let the traitors in oblivion sink, 
Or stand as. beacons on Destruction’s brink. 


Like Lucifer, the godlike Daniel fell: 
Samson of Whiggery, shorn are thy locks! 

Thy fame, which once did mightily excel, 
Now upon Slavery’s bloody altar smokes, 

And sends abroad so horrible a stench, 

As all our sympathies with thee to quench, 


Let Whig and Democrat forgotten be— 
To actions look, not to an empty name— 
Give us the man, whate’er his titles be, 
True to humanity—despite of fame, 
Daring to play an honest, manly part; 
This is the man we honor in our heart. 


When comes the tug of war, the good, the true, 
Cast off the fetters of the partizan; 

And pledge themselves at Freedom's shrine anew, 
Remembering but the brotherhood of man ; 

And all uniting ’gainst the common foe, 

They proudly triumph in his overthrow. 


Thank Heaven! at once the Northern voice arose, 
Deeper and louder than Niagara’s roar, 
Vowing the vile enactment to oppose ; 
And soon those vows to earth’s remotest shore 
Shall rig in majesty and thundering tones, 
Till tyrants quake and tremble on their thrones. 


Denounce the bill, all ye who cannot bend 
To tyranny the coward’s supple knee ; 
Denounce it, ye who, knowing, dare defend 
The rights of man, the blessings of the free ; 
Denounce it with a withering voice of scorn, 
As a foul thing of barbarism born. 


Denounce it, ye, who would not sce the soil 
On which for Freedom's sake your fathers bled, 
Polluted by the tyrannous and vile 
Slave-hunter’s stealthy, desecrating tread, 
Hunting the flying fugitive to death :— 
Denounce it now, and with your latest breath. 


Denounce it, ye who would not madly rush, 
Hostile to Freedom's ever onward car; 
Destined ere long triumphantly to crush 
The advocates of slavery and war: 
Denounce it, ye who would not bow the neck 
Obsequious at the Southern Moloch’s beck. 


Denounce it, ye who wish your country’s weal ; 
Denounce it, as ye would not aid the blow 
By tyrants struck, her destiny to seal, 
And Freedom's altars basely overthrow; 
Denounce it, as you would not basely be 
A land of slaves, but nationally free. 


Denounce it, ye who would not wish to lend 
Your influence to robbery and fraud ; 
Denounce it, as ye would not dare defend 
Theft, rapine, murder, nor be heard to applaud 
Th’ abettors of a foul, abhorrent deed, 
Against which heaven and earth united plead. 


Denounce the bill, by all to manhood dear ; 
Denounce it by thy brother's hopeless sigh ; 
Denounce it by thy fetter'd sister's tear— 
By every human, every tender tie ; 
Denounce it, as ye hope your sins forgiven— 
Denounce it, as your souls would enter heaven. 


God's law is higher than the laws of man, 
And he who, knowing, rashly dares despise, 
On the broad road to ruin takes the van, 
And when the rebel’s refuges of lies 
Are swept away, where shall the rebel stand, 
Safe on the right, or on the other hand? 


Thank God! a voice from the four winds of heaven 
Stirs even Indifference in its easy-chair, 
Crying, ‘The fugitive must not be given 
Back to the spoiler, and to blank despair !’ 
We will not, cannot give a brother back— 
Humanity forbids th’ inhuman act. 


On Zion’s watch-towers, watchmen long asleep 
Are startled from Conservatism’s dreams, 
And from their easy cushions upward leap, 
While Freedom's pennon from the watch-tower 
streams, 
Her champions battling bravely in the cause 
Of outraged Nature's violated laws. 


Pray Heaven increase an hundred fold their zeal, © 
And let them utter no uncertain sound, 
Till tyrants, with their hireling minions, feel 
That Freedom holds invulnerable ground ; 
At least throughout New England, where her fires, 
Lit by our fathers, but with time expire. 


Cold is that heart, and blighted, seared and dead 
To the warm promptings of the law of love, 

Who for th’ enslaver of his kind can plead, 
Regardless of the mandate from above, 

* Break every yoke, and let th’ oppressed go free’ ; 

A law from which no just appeal can be. 


May Heaven dispel the sombre, threat’ning cloud 

That o’er the nation ominously lowers, 
And nerve its ministers to cry alond, 

Against enactments of the higher powers, 
At variance with th’ eternal laws of God, 
Til sound repentance save us from the rod! 

—_—_———__ 
From the Chicago Tribune. 


TO MILLARD FILLMORE. 
May God forgive thee, through his Son, 
For man can pardon never; 
The deed of guilt that thou hast done, 
Will brand thy name forever ; 
That name which might have stood beside 
The Father of his nation, 
Is doomed, through ages, to abide 
A theme of exccration. 


That name, the hallowed ties of earth 
Will widely, rudely sever ; 

That name has darkened home and hearth, 
To be illumined—never ! 

The blushes of indignant shame 
On manly cheeks are glowing, 

For thou has tarnished Freedom's name— 
In dust her laurels strewing. 


The spirit of the martyred dead 
- hath arisen— 


M. 
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E LIBERATOR. 
~~ Our homes shall ‘hide the outcast,’ when - ; and it is the work of a whole creation, liberty without its usually associated independence. those distinguished men ever were, even in their 
poe galling chains are broken, da: ko aappreee See Tat Sm Se tuhows, We must insist on eeparate property where the in- gone Ertan ngatices yo He 
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As chaff, when God hath spoken. 


Chicago, Oct. 15, 1850. Pavia. 
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Reformatory. 








Usage assigns to the Chair of such Conventions 
as this, the duty of stating the objects of the mecting. 
But the published call under which we are convened 
presents such a summary of those objects as may 
suffice for mere statement; and the subject matters 
to be submitted, the discussion of them, and the ac- 
tion contemplated by this Convention, are equally 
familiar to us all, 

This leaves me at liberty to occupy you for a few 
moments with some genera] reflections upon the 
attitude and relations of our movement to the times 
and circumstances, and upon the proper spirit and 
method of promoting it. 

I do not even intend to treat these topics formally, 
and I do not hope to do it macula: for nothing 
less than a complete philosophy of reform could an- 
swer such inquiries, and that philosophy, it is very 
certain, the world has not yet discovered. 

Human rights and their reasons are neither mys- 
terious nor difficult. The world has never been ig- 
norant of them, nor insensible to them; and human 
wrongs and their evils are just as familiar to expe- 
rience, and as well understood ; but all this is not 
enough to secure to mankind the possession of the 
one, or to relieve them from the felt burden and suf- 
fering of the other. A creed of abstract truths, ora 
catechism of general principles, and a completel 
digested list of grievances, altogether, are not enough 
to wry a practical reform to its proper work, else 
Prophets and Apostles and earnest world-menders in 
general would have been more successful, and left 
us less to wish and to do. 

It is one thing to issue a declaration of rights or a 
declaration of wrongs to the world, but quite another 
thing wisely and happily to commend the subject to 
the world’s acceptance, and so to secure the desired 
reformation. Every element of success is, in its own 
place and degree, equally important, but the very 
starting point is the adjustment of the reformer to 
his work, and next after that is the adjustment of his 
work to those conditions of the times which he seeks 
to influence. . 

Those who prefer the end in view to all other 
things, are not contented with their own zeal and the 
discharge of their duty to their conscience. They 
desire the highest good for their fellow-beings, and 
are not satisfied with merely clearing their own skirts ; 
and they esteem martyrdom a failure at least, if nota 
fault, in the method of their action. It is not the 
salvation of their own souls they are thinking of, but 
the salvation of the world ; and they will not willing- 
ly accept a discharge or a rejection in its stead. It 
is their business to preach righteousness and rebuke 
sin, but they have no quarrel with ‘the world that 
lieth in wickedness,’ and their missioa is not merely 
to judge and condemn, but to save alike the oppressor 
and the oppressed. Right principles and conform- 
able means are the first necessities of a great enter- 
prise, but without right apprehensions and tempers 
and expedient methods, the most beneficent purposes 
must utterly fail. Who is sufficient for these things ? 

Divine Providence has been baffled through all the 
ages of disorder and suffering for want of fitting 
agents and adapted means. Reformations of religion 
have proved but little better than the substitution of 
a new error for an old one, and civil revolutions have 
resolved themselves into mere civil insurrections, un- 
til history has become but a monument of buried 
hopes. 

The European movement of 1848 was wanting 
neither in theory nor example for its safe direction, 
but it has nevertheless almost fallen into contempt. 

We may not, therefore, rely upon a good cause 
and good intentions alone, without danger of de- 
plorable disappointment. 

The reformation which we purpose, in its utmost 
scope, is radical and universal. It is not the mere 
perfecting of a progress already in motion, a detail 
of some established plan, but it is an epochal move- 
ment—the emancipation of a class, the redemption 
of half the world, and a conforming re-organization 
of all social, political and industrial interests and in- 
stitutions. Moreover, it is a movement without ex- 
ample among the enterprizes of associated reforma- 
tions, for it has no. purpose of arming the oppressed 
against the oppressor, or of separating the parties, or 
setting up independence, or of severing ihe relations 
of either. 

Its intended changes are to be wrought in the in- 
timate texture of all societary organizations, without 
violence, or any form of antagonism. It seeks to 
replace the worn out with the living and the beauti- 
ful, so as to reconstruct without overturning, and to 
regenerate without destroying; and nothing of the 
spirit, tone, temper or method of insurrection, is pro- 
per or allowable to us and our work. 

Human societies have been long working and 
fighting their way up from what we scornfully call 
barbarism, into what we boastfully call modern civ- 
ilization; but, as yet, the advancement has been 
chiefly in ordering and methodizing the lower in- 
stincts of our nature, and organizing society under 
their impulses. The intellect or the masses has re- 
ceived iinimense development, and the gentler affec- 
tions have got something relieved from the dominion 
of force; but the institutions among men are not yet 
modelled after the highest things in our natures. 
The masterdom of the strong hand and bold spirit is 
not yet over, for men have not yet established all 
those natural claims against each other, which seem 
to demand physical force and physical courage for 
their vindication. But the age of war is drawing 
towards a close, and that of peace (whose methods 
and end alike are harmony) is dawning, and the 
uprising of womanhood is its prophecy and foretaste. 

The first principles of human rights have now 
for a long time been abstractly held and believed, 
and both in Europe and America whole communities 
have put them into practical operation in some of 
their bearings. Equality before the law, and the 
right of the governed to choose their governers, are 
established mnaxiins of reformed political science ; but 
in the countries most advanced, these doctrines and 
their actual benefits are as yet enjoyed exclusively 
by the sex that in the battle-field and the public foram 
have wrenched them from the old time tyrannies. 
Woman is yet denied them, because she has not yet 
so asserted or won them for herself, for political jus- 
tice pivots itself upon the barbarous principle that 
‘Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow.’ Its furthest progress toward magnanimity is 
to give arms to helplessness. It has not yet learned 
to give justice. For this rule of barbarism there is 
this much justification, that although every human 
being is naturally entitled to every right of the race, 
the enjoyment and administration of all rights re- 
quire such culture and conditions of their subject as 
usually lead him to claim and struggle for them ; 
and the contented slave is Jeft in slavery, and the 
ignorant man in darkness, on the inference that he 
cannot use what he does not desire. This is indeed 
true of the animal instincts, but it is false of the 
nobler soul ; and men must learn that the higher fac- 
ulties mast be first awakened, and then gratified, 
before they have done their duty to their race. The 
ministry of angels to dependent humanity is the 
method of Divine Providence, and among men the 
law of heaven is, the ‘elder shall serve the youn- 
ger.’ Butlet us not complain that the hardier sex 
overvalue the force which heretofore has figured 
most in the world’s affairs. ‘They know not what 
they do,’ is the apology that crucified womanhood 
mast concede in justice and pity to the wrong duers. 
In the order of things, the material world was to be 
first subdued. For this coarse conflict, the larger 
bones and stronger sinews of manhood are especial- 
ly adapted, and it is a law of muscles and of all 
matter that might shall overcome right. It is the 
law of the vegetable world, and it is the law of the 
animal world, as wel] as the law of the animal in- 
stincts and the physical organization of men too; 
but it is not the law of spirits and affection. They 
are of that nature which charge themselves with the 
atonement for all evils, and burden themselves with 
all the sufferings which they would remove. 

This wisdom is pure, and peaceable, and gentle, 
and full of mercy and of good fruits. 

Besides the feebler frame, which, under the dynas- 
ty of muscles, degrades, there remains, even after 
justice has got the upper hand of force in the world’s 


highly in the other, and it is not at all wonderful that 
some of woman’s artificial incapacities and slaveries 
may seem to be necessary to some of her excellen- 
cies, just as the chivalry makes man a butcher 
of his kind still glares like a glory in the eyes of ad- 
miring womanhood; and all the more because it 
seems so much above and unlike her own powers 
and achievements. Nature does not teach that men 
and women are equa), but only that they are unlike ; 
an unlikeness so naturally related and dependent 
that their respective differences in their balance 
establish, instead of emtton their equality. 

Men are not in fact, and to all intents, equal 
themselves, but their theoretical equality for all the 
purposes of justice is more easily seen and allowed 
than what we are here to claim for women. Higher 
views, nicer distinctions, and a deeper phi y are 
required to see and feel the truths of woman's rights ; 
and besides, the maxims upon which men distribute 
justice to each other have been battle-cries for 
while the doctrine of woman’s true relations in life 
is a new science, the revelation of an advanced age, 
—perhaps, indeed, the or grand movement of 
humanity towards its hig! destiny—too new to 
be yet fully understood, too grand to grow out of the 
broad and coarse generalities which the infancy and 
barbarism of society could comprehend. 

The rule of force and fraud must be well nigh 
overturned, and learning and religion and the fine 
arts must have cultivated the earth into the tone of 
wisdom and justice tempered by the most beneficent 
affections, before woman can be fully installed in her 
highest offices. We must be gentle with the igno- 
rance and patient under the injustice which these 
causes induce. Long-suffering is a quality of the 
highest wisdom, and ct, geen: all things, for it 
hopeth all things. It will be seen that I am assum- 
ing the point that the redemption of the inferior, if it 
comes at all, must come from the superior. ‘The ele- 
vation of a favored caste can have nu other provi- 
dential purpose than that when it is elevated near 
enough to goodness and truth, it shall draw up its 
dependencies with it. 

But, however this may be in the affairs of men as 
they are involved with each other, it is clearly so in 
the matter of woman’s elevation. The tyrant sex, 
if such we choose to term it, holds such natura) and 
necessary relations to the victims of injustice, that 
neither rebellion nor revolution, neither defiance nor 
resistance, nor any mode of assault or defence inci- 
dent to party antagonism, is either possible, expe- 
dient or proper. Our claim mustrest in its justice, 
and conquer by its converting truth, We take the 
ground, that whatever has been achieved for the 
race belongs to it, and must not be usurped by any 
class or caste. The rights and liberties of one 
human being cannot be made the property of anoth- 
er, though they were redeemed for him or her by the 
life of that other ; for rights cannot be forfeited by way 
of salvage, and they are in their nature unpurchasa- 
ble and inalienable. 3 

We claim for woman a full and generous investi- 
ture of all the blessings which the other sex has 
soiely or by her aid achieved for themselves. We 
appeal from their injustice and selfishness to their 
principles and affections. 

For some centuries now, the best of them have 
been asserting, with their lives, the liberties and 
rights of the race; and it is not for the few endow- 
ed with the highest intellect, the largest frame, or 
even the soundest morals, that the claim has been 
maintained, but broadly and bravely and nobly it has 
been held that wherever a faculty is given, its high- 
est activities are chartered by the Creator, and all 
objects alike, whether they minister to the necessi- 
ties of our animal life or to the superior powers of 
the human soul, and so become wants more impera- 
tive, because nobler than the bread that perishes in 
the use, are, of common right, equally open to aL1 ; 
and that all artificial restraints, for whatever reason 
imposed, are alike culpable for their presumption, 
their folly, and their cruelty. : 

It is pitiable ignorance and arrogance for either 
man or woman now to prescribe and limit the sphere 
of woman. It remains for the greatest women 
whom appropriate culture and happiest influences 
shal] yet develop, to say and to show what are wo- 
man’s capacities and relations in the world. 

I will not accept the concession of an equality 
which means identity or resemblance of faculty and 
function. 1 do not base her claims upon an 
such parallelism of constitution or attainment. I as 
only freedom for the natural unfolding of her pow- 
ers, the conditions most favorable for tae possibili- 
ties of growth, and, the full play of all those incen- 
tives, which have made man her master, and then, 
with all her natural impulses and the whole heaven 
of hope to invite: I ask that she shall fill the place 
that she can attain to, without settling any unmean- 
ing questions of sex and sphere, that people gossip 
about for want of principles of truth, or the faculty 
to reason upon them. 

But it is not with the topics of our reform and the 
discussion of them that lam now concerned. It is 
of its position in the world’s opinion, and the causes, 
that I am thinking; and I seek to derive hints and 
suggestions as in the method and manner of success- 
ful advocacy from the inquiry; but especially am I 
solicitous that the good cause may suffer no detri- 
ment from the theoretical principles its friends may 
assume, or the spirit with which they shall maintain 
them, It is fair to presume that such causes as have 
obscured the questions in the general judgment of 
the governing sex, must also more or less darken the 
counsels of those most anxious for truth and right. 
If our demand were simply for chartered rights, 
civil and political, such as get acknowledgment in 
paper constitutions, there would be no ground of 
doubt. We could plead our common humanity, and 
claim its equal justice. We have no trouble in say- 
ing that the natural right of self-government is so 
clearly due to every human being alike, that it needs 
no ot pprnonye and if some or a majority of women 
would not exercise this right, this is no ground for 
taking it from those who would. And the question 
of the contro] and enjoyment of her own property 
and partnership in all that she helps her husband to 
earn and save, needs only to be stated to command 
instant assent. Her appropriate avocations might 
not be so easily settled that a programme could be 
completed on theoretical principles merely ; but we 
need argue no such difficulties while we ask only 
for liberty of choice, and opportanities of adaptation ; 
and the question of her education is solved by the 
simple principle, that whatever she can receive is her 
absolute due. 

Yet all these points being so easily disposed of, 
so far as they are mere matters of controversy, the 
advocates of the right need none the less the wisest 
and kindest consideration for all the resistance we 
must encounter, and the most forbearing patience 
under the injustice and insolence to which we must 
expose ourselves. And we can help ourselves to 
much of the pradence and some of the knowled 
we shall need, by treating the prejudices of t 
public as considerately as if they were principles, 
and the customs of society as if they once had some 
temporary necessity, and so meet them with the 
greater force for all the consequence which we con- 
cede to them. For a prejudice is just like any other 
error of judgment, and a custom has sometime had 
some fitness to things more or less necessary, and is 
not an utter absurdity, even though the reason on 
which it was based is lost or removed. Wh shall 
say that there is nothing serious, or respectable, or 
just, in the repugnance with which our propositions 
are received? ‘The politician who knows his own 
corruption may be excused for an earnest wish to 
save his wife and daughter from the taint, and he 
must be excused, too, for not knowing that the 
corruption would be cured by the saving virtue for 
which he dreads the risk. 

There may be real though very foolish tenderness 
in the motive which refuses to open the trades and 
professions that she could cultivate and practise 
with equal profit and credit to herself. The chival- 
ry that worships womanhood is not mean, though, it 
at the same time enslaves the objects of its over- 
fond care. 

And it is even possible that men may deprive 
wowen of their property and liberties, personal and 
political, with the kindly purpose of accommodating 
their supposed incapacities for the offices and duties 
of hamen life. Harsh ge ere and harsh words 
will neither weaken opposition, nor strengthen 


our hands. Our address is to the hi sentiment 








the very being of the partners is blended. We 
must demand provisions for differences of policy, 
where there should be no shadow of controversy; 
and the free choice of industrial avocations and 
general education, without respect to the distinctions 
of sex and natural differences of faculty. 

In principle these things are not difficult or doubt- 
ful, and they are therefore not inpossible or hopeless 
in practice, but they need great clearness in system 
and steadiness of direction to get them allowance 
and adoption in the actual life of the world. The 
opposition should be consulted where it can be done 
without injurious consequences. Truth must not be 
saan, hor principles crippled, yet strong meats 
should not be given to babes. Nor should the 
strong use their liberties so as to become a stumb- 
ling block to the weak. Above all things, we owe it 
to the earnest expectation of the age that stands 
trembling in mingled hope and fear of the great ex- 
periment, to lay its foundations broadly and securely 
in philosophic truth, and to form and fashion it in 
practical righteousness, ‘T’e accomplish this, we 
cannot be too careful or too brave, too gentle or too 
firm; and yet with right dispositions and honest ef- 
forts. we cannot fail of doingfour sharejof the great 
work, and thereby advancing the highest interests of 
hamanity. 











From the New Englander. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Wenpe tt Puriurrs is the Patrick Henry of New 
England. If he has less natural eloquence, less 
thrilling pathos, than the orator of the revolution, 
he has more polish and as much power of origination. 
He is a ripe scholar, a lawyer of no ordinary calibre, 
a magazine writer of considerable note, and a re- 
former of the most radica] school. He is the pet 
speaker of the East. He has great power of percep- 
tion, sincere sympathy for the oppressed, and wonder- 
ful command over the stores of varied Kaquieage 
treasured up in his retentive memory. He hast 
gifts that universities cannot bestow, the current coin 
that cannot be counterfeited, and will be widely cir- 
culated,—the prophet’s vision, the poet’s fancy, the 
light of genius. He is at home on the mountain-top, 
and when he soars skyward he is not lost among the 
clouds, He has all the sagacity of the man of busi- 
ness united with the enthusiasm of the utopian. He 
seems to be equally related to Maia the eloquent, and 
Jupiter the thunderer. He admires the eternal, the 
infinite, the heaven-like, the God-approximating 


in the nature of man, whatever may be the color of 


the envelope that contains these attributes. 


Mr. Phillips’s speeches have in them the breath of 


life—hence they live long to swell the bosom and 
make the heart throb. He does not go to the lamp 
of the old schools to light his torch, but dips it into 
the sun, which accounts for its gorgeous effulgence. 
He is something of a metaphysician, but is too much 
absorbed in the work of revolutionizing public senti- 
ment to devote his attention to subtle research and 
profound analysis. He makes but Jittle preparation, 
and always speaks extemporaneously ; consequently 
some of his addresses are like a beautiful damsel in 
dishabille. His quotations then are ringlets rolled up 
in papers, and the main part of the lecture like a 


Joose gown which now and then reveals a neck of 


oer and a voluptuous bust of snowy whiteness and 
eautiful proportions. He is often brilliant, never 
tedious. Sometimes his scholarship is seen con- 
spicuously, but it is never pompously displayed. 
When the father of the fugitive slave law committed 
political suicide in the Senate of the United States, 
Mr. Phillips took him for a subject, and dissected him 
in the presence ofa college of reformers. While in 
the process, he disporanal that the blood which ought 
to have circulated through the heart had ascended to 
the brain. Upon a more minute examination, it was 
ascertained that the bunch of muscles, commonly 
called the heart, was completely dried up and quite 
black, to say nothing of its hollowness. 

It is a rich treat to hear Wendell Phillips speak to 
a large and appreciative audience. Let the reader 
fancy he is at a mass meeting in some forest temple. 
The sun shines as though it was delighted with the 
yathering ; the shy birds perch in silence on the 
neighboring trees, as though they were astonished at 
the proceeding ; a song makes the welkin ring with 
melody. The chairman announces the name of a 
favorite speaker. A genteel man steps gracefully 
upon the platform. He is neatly, not foppishly, 
dressed. A pleasant smile illuminates his noble face, 
He leaps at a single bound into the middle of the 
subject. He reasons, and his logic is on fire ; he de- 
scribes, and the subject is daguerreotyped on the 
retina of memory; he quotes from some classic 
author, and the excerpt is like an apple of gold in a 
picture of silver ; he tells a story, and the impression 
it gives is indelible ; he makes un appeal, and tears 
flow freely ; he declaims, and the people are intense- 
ly excited ; he soars, and his lips are touched with a 
live coal from the altar of inspiration. When he 
stops, the hearer has a pain in his side, and work for 
his pocket-handkerchief. Mr. Phillips believes in a 
‘ higher law,’ so he appeals to the sense of the ever- 
lasting in man. ‘He plays the Titanic game of 
rocks, and not a game of tennis-balls, and yet he 
floods the heart with singular and thrilling pleasure. 
He is the primed mouth-piece of an eJoquent dis- 
charge who presents, applies the linstock and fires 
off, and the conservatives who stand with their fingers 
in their ears are startled by the report. Is there a 
mob? His words are like oi] on the troubled billows 
of the chafed sea ; he rebukes the winds of strife and 
the waves of faction, and there isa greatcalm. The 
serene face of his bosom-friend, the leader of the 
league, is radiant with smiles; the severe front of a 
turncoat er a tyrant present begins to relax; the 
dough-face is ashamed of himself, and determines 
that hereafter he will be ‘a doerand not dough ; the 
stiff-limbed finds a hinge in his joints, and his supple 
knees bow in homage to the speaker. 

But I must find some fault, or I shall be deemed a 
flatterer. Let me see—what shall I say? ‘Oh, he 
is an impracticable radical ; he goes for the dissolu- 
tion of the Union, the dismemberment of the church, 
the destruction of the political parties’ In this he 
is partly right and partly wrong. ‘The Christian 
should do for Christ’s sake what the worldling does 
for the sake of humanity,’ then there will be no 
necessity for sucha reproof. The body politic should 
sever the leprous limb of slavery, and then America 
would not limp so as to become a langhing-stock and 
a by-word to the nations of the earth. The political 
parties at the North are leavened with anti-slavery 
doctrines, and it is hoped they will soon rise to the 
level of that benevolence which will render such re- 
bukes inappropriate. I declare it is difficult for me 
to find any faultin him. Reader, you may be Herod, 
but I cannot be Pilate and consent to his crucifixion. 
1 must confess that I love the man, although I cannot 
endorse all his creed. It is « pity that he limits his 
usefulness by his fierce warfare against men and 
measures that are too long or too short for his iron 
bedstead. 


Mr. Phillips is a man of fortune, and one of the 
distinguished few who contribute to support the en- 
terprise in which he feels an interest as much as he 
expends in sustaining himself and family. Physical- 
ly, he is a noble specimen of aman. His head is 
sparingly covered with reddish hair,— 


‘The golden treasure nature showers down 
On those foredoomed to wear fame’s golden crown.’ 


A phrenologist would pronounce his head worth 
more than the South would be willing or able to give 
for it. He has large ideality and sublimity, hence 
he soars. He has large comparison and casuality, 
so he reasons by analogy. He has large hope and 
benevolence, and the genial sunshine of good nature 
irradiates his countenance. He has large firmness 
and adhesiveness, and he abides by his friends 
through evil and good report. His face is pleasant, 
and indicates exquisite taste, pure generosity and Ro- 
man firmness. He is now in the full vigor of man- 
hood, and ever ready at a moment’s warning to bat- 
tle for what he deems the right. Wo be unto the 
man who enters the arena with him, for he wields 
a two-edged sword of Daniascus steel. Man strong 
men have been slain by him ; yea, many mighty men 
have failen before him. Had he united with either 
of the great political parties, he wonld have been 
chosen as a champion; for he is as brilliant as 
Choate, without his bedlamitish idiosyncracies ; 
— oy without his See human- 
sacrificing, compromising disposition ; as 
Winthrop, a mero a ishness eae drawi 
mannerism ; ge as Cass, wit his dullness; 
fiery as Benton, without his unapproachable self-suf. 


loved. 


his power, 
resistible eloquence. 


admire his disinterested kindness and ir- 
CRaYon. 





MEETING AT TOWANDA. 

Agreeably to previons notice given, a large and 
respectable meeting of the colored ot 
Bradford county assembled at the Liberty Hall, in 
Towanda. The meeting was call to order by Rev. 
Joshua C. Johnson, and on motion, John Carter 
was called to the Chair, and David Jones chosen 
Secretary. , 

The Chairman stated the object of the meeting, 
and speeches were made by S. Cooper, J.C. Johnson 
and Henry Butler, upon the unconstitutionality of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and its bearing on the free 
colored citizens of Pennsy)vania. ; 

On motion, a committee of six was appointed to 
draft resolutions, consisting of Solomon Cooper, J. 
C. Johnson, David Jones, Timothy Coggins, John 
Carter, Simon Thurston. E 

The Committee reported the following preamble 
and resolutions :— 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States has 

ssed a Fugitive Law thatis very grievous to be 

rne, and endangers the liberty of all who wear a 
sable brow, free or bond; therefore, it becomes us 
to be united as one man and oppose oppression as 
our fathers did in their struggles for freedom in ’76, 
and we pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 

Resolved, That the late law passed by Congress, 
termed the Fugitive Slave Bill, leaves the colored 
citizens of the State of Pennsylvania unprotected 
from the merciless slave-hunters of the South, 

Resolved, That we will stand by the Constitation 
of the United States; but we believe that the law 
is unconstitutional, because it takes away from free- 
men the right of trial by jury, and the benefit of 
the writ of habeas corpus—giving a pirate and mur- 
derer the right to those great principles of republi- 
canism. 

Resolved, That the Declaration of Independence 
shows plainly that it was not the origina) intention 
of its signers to perpetuate slavery in this republic. 

Resolved, That before we will submit to be drag- 
ged into Southern bondage by the man-stealers of 
the South, we will die in the defence of our right 
to liberty. 

Resolved, That we request all Northern Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use all their influence to 
repeal a aw that is so unjust in the eyes of the civi- 
lized world, and so contrary to the teaching of 
Christianity. 





RESOLUTIONS OF ELMIRA. 


At a meeting called by the colored citizens of 
Elmira, which was held at their church on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 8th, 1850, 

On motion, J. Johnson was chosen Chairman, and 
J. W. Jones, Secretary. The object of the meeting 
having been stated, on motion, the proceedings of 
the great mass meeting which was held in the Park, 
New York, on the 5th inst., were read by T, F. Ad- 
kins. On motion, a committee of five were appoint- 
ed to prepare resolutions expressive of the object of 
the meeting. The following were appointed such 
committee:—S. S. Brant, J. W. Jones, J. Lee, P. 
Gard, T. F. Adkins. 

The committee reported the following Resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That we, the colored citizens of Elmi- 
ra, do hereby form ourselves into a society for the pur- 
pose of protecting ourselves against those persons, 
(slave-catchers) prowling through different parts of 
this and other States since the passing of that dia- 
bolical act of Sept. 18th, 1850, which consigns free- 
men of other States to that awful state of brutality 
which the fiendish slaveholders of the Southern 
States think desirable for their colored brethren, 
but are not willing to try it themselves. 

Resolved, That we do hereby protest against it, 
in all its features, and consider it a disgrace to those 
who pass such an act in this enlightened age; that 
we have heretofore always wished to cherish and 
obey the law, but we are determined to resist this 
law at the sacrifice of our lives; and that we do not 
intend to emigrate from this place, though every one 
of us be assassinated. 

Resolved, That as we have been sustained in our 
course by the citizens of Elmira, we declare that, if 
we discover any person or persons in the act of aid- 
ing or making themselves tools of the slave-catch- 
er, we will be prepared to meet them as enemies. 
That we return our thanks to the citizens of Elmira 
for the sympathy which they have manifested to- 
wards us, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the village papers, the NM. Y. Tvi- 
bune, the North Star, and the Impartial Citizen. 

J. W. JONES, Secretary. 





From the Fall River Weekly News. 
ANTI-FPUGITIVE SLAVE LAW MEETING. 


Pursuant toa caj] numerously signed, a very large 
meeting of our citizens opposed to the fugitive slave 
law recently enacted by Congress, was held at the 
Town Hall on Monday evening. The meeting was 
called to order by Rev. A. Bronson. and organised by 
the choice of Hon. N. B. Borden, Chairman, and Mr. 
John Westhall, Secretary. A Committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Westhall, Fowler, Dawley, Bronson 
and Adams, was appointed to draft a series of reso- 
lutions, who reported the following :— 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States has 
passed a law at its late session, respecting fugitives 
from labor or service escaping from a Territory or 
State, which law contains provisions of an alarm- 
ing character, and dangerous to the rights and _lib- 
erties of American citizens ; 

And whereas, it is the right of the people to ex- 
press their opinions upon the laws passed by Con- 
gress whenever they may deem it necessary, and 
to disapprove of them when unjust or arbitrary, or 
subversive of their rights and privileges; 

Therefore, Resolved, That we utterly disapprove 
of the said law, because it contains no provision for 
the right of trial by jury for the alleged fugitive from 
service or labor. 

It annuls his right to the benefit of the writ of 
habeas corpus. 

It allowe the denial to him of the rights of freedom, 
on the testimony of ex parte affidavits presented by 
the claimants. 

It authorises a single Commissioner, appointed by 
judges only, and subjected to the control of no ad- 
vising or consenting power, to determine and reject, 
in a summary manner, the right of a man to himself, 
contrary to the rights, privileges and safeguards of 
the common law. 

It punishes by fine and imprisonment, the per- 
formance of duties enjoined alike by Humanity ond 
Christianity. 

Resolved, That such a law, being unworthy of a 
Christian and civilized people, it becomes the dut 
of all good citizens to demand its repeal, with all 
its noxious provisions to their fullest extent, at the 
earliest moment practicable. 

Resolved, ‘hat we deem it to be the duty of the 
Legislature of this State to provide al] Constitution- 
al means for the protection and defence of all our 
citizens whose rights may be assailed or endangered 
by this law. 

Resolved, ‘That as we may have amongst us those 
who may be placed in bondage by this law, we will 
do all in our power to prevent such a result, by ev- 
ery means proper for American citizens to adopt. 
Resolved, That whenever a Jaw commands us to 
perform acts which contravene duties devolving upon 
us, as above all human laws, it is our highest duty 
to God rather than man. 

Mr. Fowler was the principal speaker on the oc- 
casion, and occupied the time with a speech of about 
an hour’s length. The Fogitive Slave Bill, the Tex- 
as Boundary, the Ten Million Appropriation, and 
the corruption of sundry Congressmen were the 
chief topics of his address. He was followed by 
Messrs. Westall and Bronson, in a few very brief 
remarks. The doctrine of forcible resistance to the 
law was openly and boldly advocated. 





Tar Foertive Stave Birt. It seems (says the 
rt Courier) that the passage of the recent 
slave bill has excited among the colored people— 
free men as well as fugitives—strong apprehensions 
in regard to their al safety. Ata meeting of 
the colored citizens held in this village last evening, 
the proceedings were closed by the adoption of the 
following resolution :-— 
Resolved, That as colored American citizens, 
residents of the village of Lockport, we solemnly 
pledge ourselves to each other and before Heaven, 
that we will use all the power with which our Creator 
has endo us to prevent the abduction or capture 
any one of our people—even unto death. 
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For the Cure of 
moan eee? COLDs, 
ENESS, BRONCHI 
WHOOPING-CouGH, oRnoue 
ASTHMA «i CONSUMPTIOy’ 


= uniform success which has attended the us 
of this preparation—its salutary effect—its power 
to relieve and cure affections of the lungs, have 
gained for it a celebrity equalled by no Other medj. 
cine. We offer it to the afflicted with entire cong. 
dence in its virtues, and in the full belief that it will 
subdue and remove the severest attacks Of disease 
upon the throat and lungs. These results, as they 
become publicly known, very naturally attract the 
attention of medical men and philanthropists every 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY PE. 
TORAL may be seen in the following ;— 


VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery, Medical College, N, Y., says— 
‘It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efi. 
eacy of Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
consider peculiarly adapted to cure diseases of the 
throat and lungs.’ 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes in a letter to a friend, who was fast sinking 
under an affection of the Lungs—* Try the CHERRY 
PECTORAL, and if any medicine can give youre. 
lief, with the blessing of God that will’ ~ 

CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTIS, 
of Louisiana, writes that ‘a young daughter of bis 
was cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the 


CHERRY PECTORAL.’ 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIs. 

The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, that ‘ Asthma and Bronchitis, so prevalent in 
this inclement climate, hus yielded with surprising 
rapidity to Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and we 
cannot too strongly recommend this skilful prepar 
tion to the Profession and public generally.’ 

Let the relieved sufferer speak for himself :— 


Harrrorp, Jan. 26, 1847. 

Dr. C.J. Ayer: Dear Sir—Having been rescued 
from a painful and dangerous disease by your mel- 
icine, gratitude prompts me to send you this acknowl- 

ent, not only in justice to you, but for the in- 
formation of others in like affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, be- 
came so severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough 
and profuse night sweats followed and fastened upon 
me. I became emaciated, could not sleep, was die 
tressed by my cough, and a pain through my ches, 
and in short had all the alarining symptoms of quick 
consumption. No medicine seemed at all to reach 
my ease, until I providentially tried your CHER 
PECTORAL, which soon relieved, and now hes 


cured me. sa 
Yours with respect, E. A. STEWART. 


Axnany, N. Y., April 17, 1848. 
Dr. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—I have for years been 
afflicted with Ashma in the worst form ; so that 1 hare 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a larger put 
the time, being unable to breathe on my bed 4 
had tried a great many medicines to no purpos, UW 
til my Physician prescribed, as an experiment, your 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 54 
At first, it seemed to make me worse, but in less 
than a week I began to experience the most grit! 
ing relief from its use; and now, in four weeks, - 
disease is entirely removed. I can sleep in my 
with comfort, and enjoy a state of health whit h Thad 
re ‘ oe, BN 
acta era cra GEORGE S. FARRAXT. 


Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mas, 


and sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Med ine. 
Sept. 20 tD13 
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DRS. CLARK & PORTER'S 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA 
PREPARATION of extraordinary powe a 
A the cure of Scrofulous Affections, wos 
every description, secondary Syphilis, eer 
Ulcers, Fever or Mercurial Sores, chronic av ie 
Kidney Diseases, Costiveness, spitting of a ed 
sipelas, general Debility common to or yoo el 
Feet, sluggish Circulation, &c. A swe and — “i 
or Scrofulous Tumors on the neck, whith © = 
never fail to remove, if taken according directe 
and faithfully persevered in. 


For the Liberator. 


ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. - 
ng tor 


From numerous respectable testimonies ore se 
the beneficial effects of Drs. Clark &I il 
cea, we feel it a duty to recommend this aed a 
icine to those afflicted with scrofulous as ary 
all diseases arising from an impure state 3 : a 
We know several persons who have ge oes 
of this panacea, and they consider it for t wn ue 
for which it was designed, the best an. < 
offered to the public. It has been adiminist een 
success for chronic diseases of the liver eae 
and various other complaints, including } asic 
consumption, with ulceration of the ag i 
in the certificates of cures. We have of le us Pascoe 
saying that we believe the Ant ys "‘t and ths 
will do all that the proprietors claim dees ow 
it will take precedence of all other prepar tbe P 
in use. * * * This is a volunt f 
of the writer, who has no other 
the medicine farther than the w 
extensively known and appreciated. Dm Ch 
learn that the increasing demand pore sh the 
Porrer’s panacea induced them to —s 
old quarters in Carver street for the eae § 
spacious establishment No. 352 einer arm 
Liberty Tree Block. Success to their ¢ W. 


. ¢ yse of 
te Having derived much beneit fom cle 
this Panacea, we say ‘ditto’ Sept. 6 
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' prom, © 
ELIEVING in the curability of Comment gation 
B continue to devote himseif to - “pssst 
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Lunes ;—also to Dysrgrsia and Lives son, sod ft: 
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